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I—ROOT REDUCIBILITY IN POLYNESIAN. 


The value of a careful study of the languages of the Polynesian, 
or Sawaiori, family has almost entirely avoided the attention of 
philologists. For the more part the leaders of the science have 
been content to work the rich Indo-European and Semitic veins, 
and thereby have they overlooked the possibility of equal wealth 
of results to be obtained by the prosecution of investigation with 
the same degree of care into some of the families of human 
speech not included in the two types so thoroughly studied. So 
far as concerns the Malayo-Polynesian the attitude of philological 
science seems to be concisely summed up in Whitney’s words, 
here cited from memory: “Its philologic position has been 
established by Humboldt’s ‘Ueber die Kawi-Sprache’, and its 
internal barrenness has been disclosed by Fr. Mueller’s Polynesian 
grammar in the Novara work.” Despite the weight of this au- 
thority the question is so far from settled and disposed of by 
those two works that of the mere handful of earnest workers 
in the Polynesian field the most of us incline to consider it better 
to divorce the Malay from such intimate association with the 
Sawaiori as the term Malayo-Polynesian implies. While as to 
the second member of Whitney’s dictum, we look upon Mueller’s 
grammar as a curious misconception of those languages upon 
a note book acquaintance with which he compiled it. 

If the aim of the years of investigation in the field and of the 
added years of painful research in the study were merely to 
produce a grammar and a dictionary of even the most highly 
developed of the Polynesian tongues the most enthusiastic student 
would have to confess such a result futile in its inutility. Such 
a dictionary of the Samoan, to cite a concrete instance which 
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I have now advanced toward completion, would amount to no 
more than the record of the speech of an obscure and civilly 
unimportant people at present resting at about the 40,000 mark 
on census rolls. To the Samoans themselves the work would 
ever remain closed. To the white men brought into association 
with them, probably never to exceed a few hundred at any one 
time, such a work would be useless; their needs can easily be 
supplied by a jargon of a few hundred vocables easily acquired 
and loosely used, the refinement of philological apparatus would 
be wasted under the normal conditions of island life. Yet that 
such a record of island speech can offer matter of far more than 
merely curious interest to the student of the growth of human 
speech it is the purpose of this paper to point out in some broad 
and general measure, calling attention to the possibilities of a 
field hitherto neglected, leaving the proof for more detailed con- 
sideration. 

It is not entirely through accident that I have chosen the 
Samoan as the vehicle of researches into the philosophy of Poly- 
nesian speech. There was an initial hesitation as to which of 
several tongues equally familiar to pursue, and it was only after 
mature deliberation that my choice fell upon the Samoan as 
offering the best medium for the presentation of the most valuable 
results. This accords equally with facts developed by ethnog- 
raphers of this island region, facts which should be sketched 
in a brief preliminary statement. 

Omitting reference to the difficult problem of the starting point 
of the migration which in successive streams peopled the Pacific 
we are amply justified in regarding it as established that the 
Polynesians make their appearance in the great ocean at the 
eastern verge of the Malay seas, that their voyages swept down 
the chain of islands which parallel the Australian coast and left 
at intervals some Polynesian inclusions’ in Melanesian com- 
munities, which yet remain as interesting landmarks, and that 
a definite general settlement of the early wave of migration was 
made in the islands of the central Pacific between the parallels 


1“ These Polynesian outliers are to be found in Uea, one of the Loyalty 
Islands; in Futuna, a small island of the New Hebrides; in Fate, Sandwich 
Island; in some of the islets of the Sheppard group, and notably in the 
settlement of Mae in Three Hills; in Tikopia, north of the Banks’ Islands, 
and in several of the Swallow group near Santa Cruz; in Rennell and Bellona, 
south of the Solomon islands, and in Ongtong Java, near Ysabel.”—Cod- 
rington’s ‘“‘ Melanesian Languages, page 7.” 
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of 13° and 11° south of the line and within a few hundred miles 
either way of the meridian of 180°. Next, and after such interval 
as to allow the first settlements to become well established,’ a 
second wave of migration followed the same course and caused, 
first, wars in the earlier settlements in central Polynesia, and, 
later, the historic age of the great voyages. In these voyages 
the canoe fleets pushed out to the eastward, to Rarotonga, the 
Cook, the Gambier, the Hervey groups, to Tahiti, to the archi- 
pelago of the Paumotu, to remote Te Pito te Henua, ever 
eastward until land upon the trackless sea failed their daring 
keels not courage their stout hearts. Then to the north swept 
the stream, to the Marquesas and to the peopling of Hawaii. 
To the south steered yet other fleets to colonize New Zealand. 
Magnificent deeds these were of seacraft, worthy to be studied 
more closely in Percy Smith’s “Hawaiki”.’ For the present 
purpose they are mentioned to show that Samoa with its next 
neighbors was the clearing house, the point of distribution, the 
palm, as it were, from which stretch these fingers bravely grasping 
out into the unknown, clutching and keeping and holding the 
Pacific for a single homogeneous race. This region of first 
settlement and later hive of swarming we shall find it a conve- 
nience to distinguish by a name. Nuclear Polynesia will serve, 
for it commits us to no theories, it simply sets forth in brief 
statement the fact that at some time there began to be, as there 
still remains, a Polynesian population of the islands of Fiji, 
Rotuma, Uvea, Futuna, Tonga, Niué and Samoa with the inclusion 
of a few more immediately adjacent islands. In this Nuclear 
Polynesia Tonga represents in great likelihood the resting folk 
of the second wave of migration, Samoa the survivors of the 
first migration, and the outlying islands the resultant of the two 


1 This conclusion develops naturally out of the evident idea of the Samoans 
that they were autochthons. Only in such a view can we orient the valuable 
“Solo o le Va” which is in the author’s MSS collection of “Samoa o le 
Vavau”, and may be found in an interesting version in the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, vol. vi, page 19. It is a magnificent creation story, rude 
with the massive inexorability of the Lucretian Epicureanism. 

? This interesting account of the Polynesian periplus of this keen student 
of ethnology first appeared in the Journals of the Polynesian Society and 
then in a book with the title ‘‘ Hawaiki: The Whence of the Maori”, 1898, 
and later in a second edition with the title ‘‘ Hawaiki: The original Home 
of the Maori”, 1904. The second edition is greatly enlarged and practically 
a new book, to such an extent indeed that it by no means retires the earlier 


edition. 
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forces, each island offering a pretty problem of its own which 
it is not within the province of such a paper as this to introduce. 

Few indeed are the tongues of uncultured man which have 
been heard over so wide a dispersion as this of the Polynesians. 
If we be willing to accede to the old classification of the makers 
of philological systems and use the term Malayo-Polynesian we 
may point out upon the maps such a dissemination of a single 
speech as no other language family could show until the fleets 
of highly advanced culture conquered the orb of the world for 
Indo-Germanic speech. Picture to yourself the confines of this 
one speech. Madagascar, almost beached on Africa, marks its 
western limit; Te Pito te Henua, possibly more generally familiar 
under its map name of Easter Island, stands as its eastern landmark 
far out over against the South American coast; to the south 
it reaches down into the winter chill of the southern tip of New 
Zealand; to the north it has braved in Hawaii the fires of Pele 
and the Hiiaka, her sisters; it has sought out the loneliness of 
Guam and has developed into more than one language in the 
Philippines. Of all tongues the Polynesian proper has undergone 
the least modification from outside influences; in fact, those of us 
who incline to cut loose from the Malayan association number 
but some 150 Malay roots as the sole contamination of the Poly- 
nesian. On the other hand no other family of languages has 
made such slight contributions to the languages of major cuiture. 
Our English, greediest of all in absorbing new words from 
whatever source, owes to the Polynesian no more than the two 
vocables “tabu” and “tattoo”. Even so insignificant a race 
as the Caribs, who faded before the Europeans like a frost-blighted 
flower, have given us as much or more. 

The languages of this family are of one structure, of a common 
vocabulary. Yet they have been so widely separated that there 
has been for centuries no relation of intercourse and each has 
developed for itself. They are individual languages, not mere 
dialects. The Maori, the Samoan, the Hawaiian are as far apart 
as are the English, the Dutch and the High German, as are 
French, Spanish and Italian. After full consideration of the 
objects of this research into the Polynesian family it has been 
determined that the Samoan will best serve to develop the under- 
lying principles of this interesting speech. We must defer the 
broader questions of the relationship of the Polynesian type 
of language with the languages spoken by Melanesian people 
of a clearly distinct ethnic stock; and of a kinship which may 
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subsist between Polynesian and Melanesian tongues on the one 
hand (if indeed they are to be grasped within one array of fingers) 
and those specifically classed as Malayan on the other. 

For an appreciation of what linguistic research among the 
Polynesian tongues is expected to offer for the service of philology 
we should note the ultimate attainment of that science. The 
benefit, it should be said, has passed the stage of expectation; 
in a steadily lengthening chain it has been brought to the proof 
in my Polynesian studies, to which this paper is in some sort 
an introduction and a partial syllabus. 

From the “Cratylus” to Leibnitz the study of speech, ever 
a fascinating pursuit, was nothing more than a web of wildly spun 
fancies, a composition of superficial resemblances, a diversion 
destitute of all logical method for the good and very sufficient 
reason that deduction was impossible in the absence of the data 
from which to deduce. In one and twenty centuries, half the 
epoch of Napoleon’s measure of the Pyramids, not one advance 
was made. More languages had come into the theatre of wisdom, 
yet a science of language remained unborn. The races of the 
earth who spoke outside the narrow range of a handful of the 
languages of major culture still remained the BapSapu, the men 
whose speech to the cultivated ear was but the uncomprehended 
ba-ba. The puerilities of the great Saxon are the unaltered ab- 
surdities of the Attic philosopher. It was not until the European 
discovery of the Sanskrit that philology became at all possible. 
The ultimate triumph of philological analysis through comparison 
has been to reduce language to a collection of roots. Out of 
such roots develop the parts of speech, the models of declension, 
the canons of syntax. In all speech growth, to the highest nicety 
of inflection and synthesis, to the most flexible facility of our 
tongues in the analytic type, the underlying security is this root, 
that which through all the ages carries the vital principle with 
which this rudimentary combination of sounds comes to us out 
of the darkness of the period of selective differentiation. In all 
the families of speech which have yet been subjected to scientific 
method of analysis the root is found the ultimate expression, 
a thing irreducible, whether it be the frequently vocalized root 
of Aryan speech or the crystal trigrammaton of the consonantal 
Semitic. 

The work of analysis of Polynesian speech has now progressed 
to a point where we are warranted in the announcement that the 
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Samoan, as typical of its family in the highest and last degree, 
opens to the investigator of speech phenomena a plain and simple 
path in the direction of the next great advance. This is to consist 
in the reduction of the hitherto irreducible, the analysis of the 
root, the discovery of that which, in permissible continuation 
of a metaphor already accepted, we may not unfitly call the seed. 
The next step toward the principia of human speech—what a step 
itis! It brings us to the verge of that stage in evolution where the 
discriminative modulation of the cry had but just become reason 
ing speech in development of the reflexes of sound formation. 

Before proof can be brought to bear on this important point 
of ultimate analysis it would be advisable to posit more or less 
familiarity with Polynesian speech. 

In the discussion of philological problems it is a permissible 
assumption that the interested reader is familiar with the methods 
and results of the linguistic investigation of the Indo-European 
tongues. Thus, in the matter of principle and illustration, the 
development of a new idea may proceed smoothly and the writer 
may not improperly count on leading his readers pari passu 
to the conclusions which are his and their common goal. Since, 
however, the Polynesian is really new material for philological 
research, since its tongues are quite unfamiliar to any but a most 
limited circle of investigators, it will be found not inadvisable to 
present a cursory conspectus of the Samoan in its broader aspects. 

The phonology of the language is of the simplest and is rep- 
resented on the accepted scheme as follows: 


j a 
— vowels 
e—o 
sonant 
y w semti-vowels 
ng n m nasal 
surad aspiration 
sSonant = 
surd } sibilants 
Sonant Vv 
surd f } Spirants 
Sonant one 
sura t p } mutes 


palatal lingual labial 


As the true palatal g is entirely missing the character has been 
adapted to express the nasal mg (as in singer). The characters 
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y and w are not employed in the Roman alphabet as adapted to 

the Samoan, their proper sounds, however, being present. The 
true & had disappeared from Samoan at some period anterior to 
its discovery by the first missionaries ; a wave of repugnance to 
that sound which to the westward of Nuclear Polynesia seems 
rarely to be felt, but which becomes more and more marked as 
we follow the line of migration toward the eastern confines of the 
region, and particularly characterizes the speech of Tahiti and 
Hawaii. In Samoan the absent & functions in a manner that 
entails no little difficulty to the student in his first essay at the 
spoken language. The & has vanished, yet there has been no 
coalescing over the gap; it has left a hole inthe word. To ex- 
press that absence of sound an inverted comma (‘) has been 
erected into the position of an alphabetic character. It has no 
sound in itself, it imports no sound to the word or to the succeed- 
ing vowel. If the speech organs are placed in the position to 
produce the rough breathing, and then, without vocalizing in this 
position, the voice passes to the next letter the value of the catch, 
for so this character with some propriety has been named, will be 
represented just in proportion as the vocalization of the spiritus 
asper position is absent. For example, this gives us the Samoan 
fa‘a in a position midway between the Fijian vaka, the Maori 
whaka on the one and purer hand, and on the other and weak- 
ened side the faa of Tahiti, the aa and hoo of Hawaii, which has 
still further degenerated into ha and ho.’ 


1A list of the faka forms in the insular tract is interesting as showing how 
uniformly the strength of the word subsists in its yowel elements and that the 
dialectic variations appear in the flux of the consonants. This accords very 
well with other evidence that in Polynesian the permanent value lies in the 
vocalic seed and that from it roots are produced through the modulation of 
the several consonants, these being a later evolution and therefore less per- 
manently established. 


Samoa faa Tahiti haa, faa 
Hawaii haa, ha, hoo,ho Tonga Saka 
Rarotonga aka Marquesas haka, haa 
Mangareva aka Paumotu Saka, haka 
Futuna Saka Uvea faka 
Nguna vaka, paka Rotuma a, faka 
Fiji vaka New Britain wara 
Fate baka Sesake vaka 
Espiritu Santo vaga Oba vaga 
Maewo vaga Mota vaga 
Ulawa haa Wano haa 


Fagani Saga Sa‘a haa 


‘ 
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Within the century which is our sole historical period for these 
oceanic tongues we have been able to trace the backward surge 
of the rejected & In regions as remote as Hawaii and Samoa 
the & once discarded has swept back into speech with irresistible 
momentum, but it has not fallen back into its proper place. 
Instead it has seized upon the lingual ¢ and has dragged it back- 
ward to the palatal of the same group of mutes. In Hawaii at 
the time of its discovery this phonetic change had been but partly 
accomplished, as one may recognize from such forms as Teree- 
oboo (Kalaniopuu) and Tahy-terree (Kahekili) found in Captain 
King’s narrative of Cook’s death; yet at the time when the mis- 
sionaries reduced the language to writing the & transformation 
was well-nigh complete. In Samoa the change has come to pass 
entirely in the period since the introduction of the alphabet. 
The missionaries fulminate against the kappation, but the change 
has been as complete as in Hawaii except that the ¢ has kept its 
place in the written word. On the lips of men the lingual ¢ is 
now heard only in the most formal address to chiefs of rank and 
from the Samoan pulpit. A similar, yet a completely double, 
change is at the same time in progress between the lingual and 
the palatal of the nasal group. The ~ is passing into the wg and 
the latter in turn is moving forward in the mouth to become z. 
Thus, such a word as fimagalo (fi-na-ngd-lo) is more commonly 
spoken figanalo (fi-nga-nd-lo). Measured by the standards set 
up by the men who first fitted the alphabet to express Samoan 
speech these things are all corruptions. A broader view denies 
the authority of the accident of what chanced to be custom at the 
time of the first reduction to writing and sees in these progressive 
phonetic changes a flux and reflux which is more than dialectic 
variation, which represents a great idiosyncratic movement in 
Polynesian speech as a whole. 

To the cumulative strength of a double consonant no Poly- 
nesian tongue has yet advanced, the nasalized mg and the aspir- 
ated semi-vowel of the Maori wh being only in form double. 
In the Fijian area, where we are on the border line of Polynesia, 
we find strongly nasalized consonants in 4 (m6), d (nd), g (ug) 
and g (gg), and westward along the Melanesian stem double 
consonants are not uncommon. 

In like manner the Samoan has scarcely crystallized into diph- 
thongs. Under proper incidence of the tonic accent two vowels 
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may unite into the production of an apparent diphthong. Yet 
that such an association is purely temporary, existing only so 
long as that which caused it in the beginning remains active, is to 
be seen in the prompt dissolution of the seeming diphthong when 
for any reason the incidence of the tonic accent is shifted. Thus, 
in the frequent name Tuisamau the normal paroxytone gives us 
Tuisamau, from -7éz it is but a slight and indolent elision to -maz, 
equivalent to the English diphthong ow. So long as one is 
speaking about the man Tuisamau the sound of Tuisamow is 
good Samoan. Let one address the man, however, using the 
vocative ¢, which invariably attracts the accent; at once the diph- 
thong dissolves and we say Tuisamafi e. 

The syllable in the present stage of Polynesian speech (disre- 
garding here the enticing problems of Rotuma with double con- 
sonants and closed syllables) is otherwise invariably open, its 
scheme comprises no more than an unsupported vowel or a con- 
sonant introducing a vowel. The closed syllable survives only 
as a memory in certain composition forms, which, without this 
explanation as survivals, introduce a jumble of uncoordinate and 
inexplicable elements of modulation. Deferring the proof of this 
point in the present inquiry it suffices to note that in Samoan 
anterior to the historical period closed syllables were permis- 
sible. 

The structure of the Samoan period is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing: 


‘ava e! ‘ava taumanu! ‘ava! Kava! fragrant kava! kava! 


se ‘ava ‘ea lena maifea? That kava, whence comes it? 
‘o le ‘ava lena mai le Alofia‘ana. That kava’s from the Alofia‘ana. 
‘o le ‘ava ‘ula lena That ruddy kava, 
le'i ‘e te folasia ma maia, Shout it not forth nor chew it, 
‘ae fagufagu ai Tagatea But with it waken Tangatea 

‘o loo tofa, who's sleeping 
i te‘ite't a'e ia, ‘ua to le paga. Start him up, trouble’s afoot ! 


The interesting syntax of the speech is well illustrated in this 
extract, and when time serves it will abundantly repay close 
analysis. In the present inquiry we are to concern ourselves with 
words, not their arrangement to make continuous sense but their 
form and construction as words. 

In the foregoing passage we count 44 words, listed according 
to their shape in the following table : 
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‘ava (6) taumanu Solasia Alofia‘ana 
‘ea maifea fagufagu 

lend (3) maia Tagatea 

‘ula te‘ite't 

let 

loo 

a‘e 

ta 


paga 


17 3 4 I 


Here we find 19 monosyllables, including the temporary diph- 
thongs az and mai and ‘ua (‘wa). The dissyllables number 17, in 
which are counted 6 repetitions of the word ‘ava. Of the 3 
trisyllables we note the word mazfea, and as its former half lies 
in the verse thesis there is no way of discrimination as to whether 
the az is functioning as dipththong or as two vowels, and the 
same holds in regard of the au in faumanu. Of words of four 
syllables we find 4, of which 2 are reduplicated dissyllables. And 
beyond this we have a word of six syllables, Alofia‘ana, a com- 
pound of two trisyllables. Such is about the normal proportion 
of the language. 

Our investigations into the syntax of the Samoan supply us 
with a parallel set of figures. The type of speech is far too early 
to fall into classification under the classical parts of speech. Our 
Samoan words fall into but three classes. These are, the attribu- 
tive, the demonstrative and the paradeictic. The attributives are 
the appellations of specific things, reducible at the outset to 
expressions of acts and qualities. Out of this class through dis- 
criminative selection is to arise the later development of the noun, 
the verb, the adjective and the adverb, and in this class are 
certainly included ad initio many of the exclamations which 
endure extra-grammatically to the period of the highest speech 
development. The demonstratives are the first vague indicia 
of speech which supplement tone and the pointing finger to 
designate time, place, number and motion, and to circumscribe 
the identity of individuals not already made clear by attribution; 
out of this class are to develop the pronoun and a small but 
important class of adverbs, according as the demonstrative leans 


(2) 
Se 
‘o (2) 
| le (4) 
| mat 
‘e 
te 
| ma 
| ‘a 
ai 
| 
| 
to 
| 19 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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toward the nominal or toward the verbal signification still con- 
sociated in the attributive vocable. The third class, the para- 
deictic, I find it advisable to propose for a small class of the most 
rudimentary words, which are neither to be classed as attributive 
nor to be properly grouped as demonstrative; their function is to 
indicate that a relation exists between two words with which they 
are placed, and in their fuller use to designate of what sort is that 
relation; this class is to produce the later preposition, the con- 
junction and much of the family of the particle. The class is but 
provisionally proposed, it may in the end find its proper place in 
the demonstrative. 

The next tabulation of our specimen extract is based upon the 
frequency of these three elementary word-classes, as follows: 


Attributive. Demonstrative. Paradeictic. 
‘ava (6) Sse ¢ (2) 
taumanu ‘ca mat 
Alofia‘ana lena (3) ma 
‘ula maifea ‘a 
Solasia ‘o (2) 0 
mata le (4) loo 
Sagufagu ‘e 
Tagatea te lei 
tofa ai ‘ua 
a‘e 
to ia 
paga 


17 17 


In our specimen text we find 17 attributives, including the two 
words folasia and maia, which in a former paper’ have been 
shown to be attributives compounded of an attributive, a para- 
deictic and a demonstrative. Of these 17 but 1 is a monosyllable, 
9 are dissyllables, and 6 of the 7 remaining polysyllables resolve 
into dissyllables at a glance. 

In reckoning the 17 demonstratives in the same passage we find 
14 simple and 3 occurrences of the same compound demonstrative 
lena. Of the 17 instances 5 are dissyllabic, 10 monosyllabic, 
and 1 (az) may be added to either list as it may be held to be 
diphthong or two vowels, for convenience we cast it up with 
the monosyllables. The trisyllabic mazfea resolves into a para- 
deictic monosyllable and a demonstrative dissyllable. 


1“Principles of Samoan Word Composition”, Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, xiv, 36. 
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A count of the 10 paradeictic words shows 7 undeniably mono- 
syllabic, 2 undoubtedly dissyllabic, 1 (maz) in doubt by reason 
of the diphthong. 

This brief excursion into the arithmetic of the passage will be 
found indicative in the question of where the Samoan falls among 
the classes of systematic philology. The sum of the arithmetic is 
this: 38.6% are attributive, 38.6% demonstrative, 22.8% paradeic- 
tic; of the attributives 5.9% (2.3% of the whole number of words) 
are of one syllable, 53% (20%) are dissyllables, and 35% (14%) 
reduce to dissyllables; of the demonstratives 65% (25%) are 
monosyllables, 29% (11%) are dissyllables; of the paradeictics 
80% (25%) are monosyllables, 20% (4.5%) dissyllables; for the 
whole passage without discrimination of the class of words 45.4% 
are words of one syllable, 36.3% of two, 6.8% of three, 8.8% of 
four, 2.3% more than four. 

The slightest familiarity with the Samoan will show that it is 
many degrees more primitive than the analytic type of language. 

It is only indirectly and with an utter absence of detail that I 
am aware that even one effort has been made to establish any of 
the Polynesian tongues in the inflected class. The only basis 
upon which a student of the Maori can rest such a reported claim 
must be in the so-called passive verb, of which /fo/asia and mata 
in the foregoing kava hymn are examples. It is simpler to 
regard these forms as compounds of the three classes of words, 
phrases in the act of cohesion. 

Between the agglutinative and the monosyllabic types of speech 
our Samoan must lie. Thesystematists have commonly assigned 
the Malayo-Polynesian language to the agglutinative class. With 
the Malayan we need not here concern ourselves, it has its own 
students and they may be trusted to look after their own. But 
in the assignment of the Polynesian to the agglutinative class one 
of the postulates of the whole system of classification has been 
not only disregarded but actually traversed. ‘“‘ Monosyllabism 
and agglutination”, says André Lefévre,' “have in common the 
inalterability of the root or full syllable, and the alteration in the 
sense of the subordinate or empty syllable; to agglutination alone 
belongs the change in the form of the subordinate root.” Over 
against this positive statement set these others: Subordinate 
roots in Samoan have scarcely at all any tendency to become 
empty; in form and meaning the subordinate roots are yet unal- 


1“ Race and Language”’, 87. 
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tered. No, Samoan is far more readily comprehended as a 
language of monosyllabic or isolating type, showing, however, an 
expectation of the next more advanced type, the agglutinative, in 
that it is strongly featured by a sort of cohesion of original mono- 
syllables to produce a type of dissyllabic speech. Against our 
showing of figures set the following statement of Whitney’ rela- 
tive to the Polynesian: ‘‘The roots, if we may call them so, the 
most ultimate elements accessible to our analysis, are prevailingly 
dissyllabic.” 

Return once again to the arithmetic of our kava hymn. Its 
monosyllables 45.4%, its dissyllables 36.3%, its polysyllables will 
repay investigation. Three of them resolve into cohesions of 
dissyllable with dissyllable, one to a cohesion of trisyllable with 
trisyllable (it would be tedious to indicate its further reducibility), 
two to cohesion of monosyllable with dissyllable, one to a dissy]- 
lable with a monosyllable, and yet another to the compaction of 
three monosyllables. Our polysyllables, then, yield us 7 mono- 
syllables, 9 dissyllables, and 2 trisyllables which may again be 
reduced to a monosyllable and a dissyllable apiece, giving us 
9 monosyllables and 11 dissyllables. Distributing these on the 
former record (19 monosyllables, 17 dissyllables) we find in the 
passage 28 monosyllables and 6 dissyllables, or 82.3% and 17.7% 
respectively. Thus it is seen that more than three-quarters of 
the language is yet monosyllabic on the face of it, even though 
the idiosyncratic fondness for the technic of reduplication gives 
the tongue as dissyllabic a tone as the glug-glug of water from 
the pierced cocoanut. 

In the former paper, in approaching this topic along the lines 
proper to the consideration of Samoan word composition, it was 
shown how easy it is to undo this cohesion of the root mono- 
syllables which are found in the dissyllabic word stems. Here 
let us assume that such has been done in all cases, as has been 
done with the greatest facility in most of the cases which have 
passed under review, and that we have before us the monosyllabic 
roots of Samoan speech and none other than monosyllables. It 
is to this point that this discussion, necessarily mu/tis ambagibus, 
has been directed. 

It is at this point of reduction to roots, and al] monosyllables 
at that, a point to which our Polynesian leads us more simply 
than the researches in the tangle of Indo-European linguistics, 
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that I hope to show that which I feel to my own satisfaction I am 
accomplishing in these prolonged Polynesian studies, namely out 
of the mass of roots to pick the yet more primitive element, the 
seed of language. 

It has been shown, only tentatively and approximately, of 
course, in the present stage of our studies, that as we proceed 
in the clearing away of the polysyllables of Samoan speech 
we find some 525 dissyllables and 45 monosyllables which are 
recognizable as raw material out of which the vocabulary is 
formed. It should be plain at a moment’s glance of the thought 
that just in proportion as we reduce the polyphase character 
of the words of the vocabulary by so much do we increase the 
content of each residual formative element, stem or root as the 
case may be. So much the more must this obtain when we 
venture on so ultimate a dissection of our simplest roots to such 
individual life cells as may properly be designated seeds of speech. 

Let us observe this feature of the widening of the content from 
a highly specialized form as we dissect it down to its seed in 
a meaning well nigh protoplasmic in its simplicity. 

In the word fanumia we have a form that, in the vain effort 
to parse Samoan through the grammars of English, French and 
German together with the truly marvelous assistance of the 
Hebrew, has been described as passive voice, middle voice or 
deponent. By a more natural method, that of the true grammar 
of the monosyllabic speech as deduced from uniformity of usage 
in this group of forms, it becomes simple and most easy of ex- 
planation. Then we find no difficulty in accounting for the fact 
of observation that fanumia may mean “to bury” when used 
in one way and just as certainly may mean “to be buried” when 
used in another. Of one thing we may be sure, the confusion 
as to voice exists only in our minds and arises out of the faultiness 
of our method of statement. To the Samoan there is no con- 
fusion whatever. He knows perfectly well whether the anumia 
of any given locution means “to be buried” or “to bury”. 
There is no room for error, his intelligence is keen and it cannot 
have escaped him that between the two usages there is the same 
degree of distinction as between the here and the hereafter, and 
that the man who has been interred when his sole intent was to 
convey the idea of burying his fellow is placed in an impossible 
situation as regards coming back to explain his error. Survival 
of the fittest may be relied upon to prevent the permanent 
establishment of such rhetorical solecisms. 
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We explain /anumia as a word phrase held together by cohesion 
of the attributive ¢anum, the paradeictic 7 and the demonstrative 
a. Its sense is this: 


tanum is a spreading over 
having reference to 
a that one 


In a former paper we have seen that TANUM is visible as the 
earlier stem of the existing vocable ¢azz which has resulted from 
the repugnance of the present Polynesian to the closed syllable. 
This dissyllabic stem breaks apart into two monosyllabic roots, 
TA and NUM. The latter is found in a line of composite forms 
from which we may deduce its elemental signification “to spread 
one thing over another to cover it”, and with particular reference 
to the thing which is covered in contradistinction to the stem UFIT 
which particularizes the covering agent. The root TA through 
its long series of known combinations carries a strongly featured 
sense of action that is peripheral, centrifugal, and there seems 
to be at least a suspicion of the further connotation that the 
action is exerted downward. When these two roots are placed 
in sequence we find that the action of NUM is regarded as following 
upon and completing that of TA, and the compound signifies “to 
be the making of a movement away from the agent, and generally 
downward, as a result of which some object is covered out ot 
sight by some material spread over it.” 

Looking only at the form of these two roots it will be seen 
that they differ. So with others which inspection of the language 
will show but which may not be presented here without too much 
delay. Suffice it to record the following scheme of root forms 
as deducible from the materials under examination : 


1. Simple vowel VE (to hoot at) 


2. Consonant—vowel 4/TO (to plant) toina 
3. Vowel—consonant UT (to bite) utia 
4. Consonant—vowel—consonant 4/NUM (to cover) numia 


These are the possible combinations of elements which may 
form roots of monosyllabic speech in a plane anterior to the 
acquisition of the double consonant. Types 1 and 2 are those 
which occur in Samoan of the present, but 3 and 4, the two closed 
types, are just below the surface and may be easily derived as 
existing in Protosamoan. 

Now let us prosecute the investigation of the root TA, mani- 
festly an elemental type of root, only one degree less primitive 
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than the unmodified vowel as root, yet that single difference 
characterizing the enormous distance which separates human 
speech from the animal cry, the modulation of the vowel of the 
open throat through the consonant which is formed by the agency 
of some one or more of the buccal organs which lie at the service 
of the third frontal convolution of the brain to give man that 
possession of articulate speech to which the highest apes have 
not attained. 

We observe that TA is of the second type of monosyllabic root, 
a combination of the vowel a with the prior placed consonant ¢. 
It is plain that the same vowel a is susceptible of combination 
in the same way with every other consonant which the Samoans 
have acquired the art to use. From this we deduce the following 
diagram of the possibilities of the whole of this second type for 


the vowel a: 
nga 
va 


pa 


In the present early stage of the inquiry it is necessary to 
postpone consideration of one factor that will at once present 
itself, namely that the character a does not so completely as any 


of the consonantal symbols represent a vocal unit. We have 
in the Samoan at least three sounds represented by this one 
character; the long @ is the @ of the English word father and 
the Samoan mdnu “to rise above”; the short @ is the d of the 
English mat, Samoan mdnu “animal”; there is yet a more 
obscure sound, like that of w in the English dut, Samoan mate 
(mucke) “dead”. In working over the texts it is impossible 
in the absence of diacritical punctuation to differentiate these 
several sounds, that can be done only when one has an ear as 
well as tongue trained to the speech. In these notes the aim has 
been to cling to one of the a sounds as distinct from the other two. 

From the preceding table we may cancel, at least for the 
present, the ya and wa, for in current Samoan they appear only 
in the less simple forms of ya (‘ta) and kwa (‘ua). The ten 
persisting forms of our diagram remain to us as occurring first 
in their simplest or root form and secondarily in a large series 
of cohesions with other roots. Proceed, now, to an inspection 
of these forms. 

In this reduction we are proceeding from the particularized 
meaning of the composite form to a simple form with which we 


fa ‘a ta 
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are to find associated a less specialized sense, in fact, a nebula 
of meaning in which it is not going to be easy to select the one 
feature which /o the early Polynesian intelligence seemed the 
common factor. Yet, difficult though it may be to segregate this 
root sense, we cannot fail to recognize that each of these simple 
roots is quivering with a value of signification which is vital even 
unto the most remote use of the root in all the composite forms 
into which it enters. 

Because the Polynesian has not yet been the subject of general 
philological study its illustrations would be all unfamiliar. Fur- 
thermore, we are dealing with tongues lacking a recorded past, 
they are practically on a single speech plane and lack the contrast 
of perspective. Therefore it is necessary, at least to be preferred, 
to illustrate this factor of the intense and persisting vitality of 
the root sense by citing an example from the Indo-European 
family, both as more familiar and as presenting an extended 
record. 

At the ultimate reduction to Sanskrit roots we find the root 
cRu. It means to hear, it speedily develops into the added 
meaning of to be worth the hearing, thence it comes to stand for 
a thing famous. From it we have “to hear”’, “ re- 
nowned”’ our own “loud ”’, xdéos, krewds, kAeerés and Others 
in the Greek that will readily suggest themselves. From it we 
find in the Latin clueo, cliens and inclitus, gloria and its deriva- 
tives; c/arus and its group; /aus and dependents. So in English 
we own to the root GRU such diverse forms as loud, client, glory, 
clear, declare and laud. All these highly specialized senses rest 
upon the broad signification with which GRU comes into our speech, 
the name of the act or condition of hearing and of being heard. 

In like manner we may take the Sanskrit root KAN and chain 
it through xavaxy,, kévaBos, kuxvos and an even longer 
line of Latin forms to chant, enchant, recant, accent, cygnet, et id 
genus omne. Its ultimate sense is the sound of singing, or pos- 
sibly sound of any sort. 

At some early stage, ornithology shows that it may well have 
been in the Zend or Iranian stage, the note of a bird stood out 
from the crudities of life in such a way as to command attention 
enough to make it a topic of human speech; therefore, in the 
absence of any Adamic appellative, to be described in such 
manner as to indicate which bird was meant. It was a note 
crepuscular when all other birds with contented tweets had sought 
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the nest and silence. In the evening stillness burst upon the 
soft air when other sounds were none the trills and roulades of 
this serenade. At once the two roots flew together, CRU-KAN, 
“hark to the song”’, “‘song worthy to hear”. At the beginning 
descriptive of this woodnote wild it became fixed to that one 
bird by frequency of use and aptness of description. It gives us 
luscinia, lusciniola, rossignol, ruisenor, Queen Titania’s “ Philomel 
with melody ”, the nightingale. 

When the descriptive “hark to the singing” has become 
welded upon Luscinia philomela of ornithologic binomialism 
it would seem that it had reached a degree of specialization from 
which it could never be dislodged. Yet there was set into CRU 
and into KAN at the beginning a vitality that comes once more 
into the same name-creative activity after a lapse of unknown 
centuries and half around the world or more. When French 
peasants settled upon American lands along the St. Lawrence 
and in other colonies at the mouths of the Mississippi they found 
before them the task of naming new forms of life. In Canada 
they found the song sparrow, a bird of the sweetest note of all 
the songsters of the northern woods; in Louisiana their ears 
were caught by the marvelous melody of the mocking bird. 
Neither of these birds is in any patent way like the nightingale 
of northern France; its habits are different, there is no resemblance 
to the eye, the song of the song sparrow is in no sense the song 
of the mocking bird and neither one is like the note of the 
nightingale. Yet in each case the French settlers gave to mocking 
bird and to the Laurentian song sparrow the name of the night- 
ingale, vossignol. All at once, when the new conditions accent 
a new need vossignol ceases to be specialized, it goes back to 
lusciniola, to luscinia, further back it goes to its roots in GRU 
and KAN “hark to the song” and becomes a proper exercise 
of the naming power by virtue of the vitality of those two roots. 

So in our Samoan shall we find a like vitality of the common 
factor in words that have undergone many changes. Keep in 
mind this essence of vitality, for we shall need it. 

Now let us proceed to the detailed examination of this one 
group of Samoan roots. We have already dealt with TA as carry- 
ing a strongly featured sense of peripheral, centrifugal action and 
possibly from above downward. See how that sense persists. 
We have the word ¢a meaning to strike, to beat the drum, to 
play a musical instrument, to wash clothes (and the result upon 
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the apparel shows that the beating is no mere philologic deduc- 
tion). In ¢afatau we find it shows the stroke of the mallet on the 
tattooing needle. Here is a selection from the composite forms 
and specialized senses in which TA appears : 


tai‘a (z‘a, a fish) to catch certain fish and palolo 

tafue (fue,a vine) a skipping rope 

ta‘eu (‘eu, to pluck out) to scratch the ground (action of hens) 
tafiti (iti, to start up) to turn a somersault 

apata (apa‘au, wing) to flap the wings 

ma'‘ata (ma‘a, a stone) a sling 

talita (tali, to receive) to parry a blow 


taututa (tautu,to begin to stand) to rebound 


In all these words the motion sense is plain, it is from a centre 
outward upon some object, it acts in the end upon the non-ego 
and the not-here. Likewise the motion in the descending arc is 
by no means obscure. 

Let us now scan a brief conspectus of several forms in which 
we find the root vA: 


va to have a space between 

vae to divide, to put a space between 

vainiu (i, in, miu, nut) a short cocoanut between tall ones 

vagat to be opposite one another, to be astride 
vasa‘t to alternate 


musuva (musu, to whisper) to whisper with the next person 


In this series of illustrations, greatly as their specific significa- 
tions may vary, it is not difficult to extract the greatest common 
divisor. It is the concept of the non-ego and the not-here differ- 
entiated by a coefficient which specifies a reference to that which 
lies outward from the ego and hither from the not-here, it local- 
izes the sense in the area between the periphery and the centre. 

Now let us present a few illustrative facts bearing upon the 
root NGA of our diagram, using in the established Samoan alpha- 
bet GA to represent the sound : 


gauta (uéa, landward) inland a little way 
gaga‘e (a‘e, up, east) eastward a little way 
gagaifo  (ifo, down, west) westward a little way 
gafoa ( foa, broken) to be chipped or notched 


In this diminutive we may discover a signification of the limita- 
tion of the extent of the not-here, a reduction of its distance or 
degree. 

Of course the zg and the ~ are found in present Samoan in a 
state of flux, and the same condition may have existed continu- 
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ously or intermittently through earlier formative periods of the 
speech. We will, therefore, place our examination of NA in 
immediate succession to that of GA: 

na this, these, that, those 

na he, she 

na paradeictic specifying past time 

lena (2, article) that one in particular 


ana (a, when) when in past time 


Here we find the non-ego distinctly specialized, first in a sense 
approximately that of the demonstrative pronoun of the gram- 
mars more familiar to our studies. Even in the sense of “this” 
it yet remains a remote demonstrative, for the Samoan has ez7, 
lenez, to express the proximate demonstrative. Lend is a later 
development of za through the addition of a very weak demon- 
strative /e, whose functions are about evenly divided between 
those of a definite article and the indication of a singular number. 
Likewise we find the not-here (the not-now) sharply particular- 
ized to the not-now time that has gone before. 

Returning to the substantive series of these roots, whose con- 


sideration was interrupted solely because it seemed advisable to 
put za into such close association with mga as it has in the pho- 
nology, we will next examine the root PA: 


pa to explode, sound of gun or thunder 
to burst, of an abscess 


fa‘apa ( fa‘a, causative) to fire off 
pat to touch, to reach to, to arrive at 


pasami = (sami, sea) to reach to the sea 
pavao (vao, the jungle) to reach to the bush 

Here we find the non-ego and the not-here siated as a limit of 
motion, not so much the fact that the motion definitely arrives 
but clearly connoting its outward start from the here in the direc- 
tion of the not-here, this connotation being so clear as to express 
the violence of the start in a and its causative fa‘apa. 

Roots of the type FA which our diagram calls for are less 
obvious. There are several vocables which may be proved to 
fall into this scheme; but, as their interrelation and their share in 
this group are obscure, the consideration of the FA root may be 
deferred until some later and more particular investigation of the 
subject now presented only in an introduction. 

The type KA is likewise to be postponed, at least so far as 
concerns anything like a detailed consideration. When the 
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Samoan was reduced to writing the & had left the tongues of men 
and was indicated by the catch (‘). Owing to inappreciation of 
the fine shade of intonation which marks the difference between 
the series of simple vowels and those modulated by the catch, 
@ and ‘a, etc., owing further to careless transcription and the 
errors of the press in our scant dictionary material we are left in 
some doubt from merely superficial examination whether any 
given syllable is a or ‘a. This subject has received especial 
attention in the author’s Samoan lexicon with such assistance as 
may be derived from the comparative etymology of the Poly- 
nesian tongues. Discussion of the 4a root should properly, 
therefore, wait the completion of that necessary preliminary 
work. One instance, however, there need be no hesitation in 
citing, namely ‘a the adversative, “but”. That the ‘a is really of 
the KA root is shown by its occurrence in other languages of the 
family as ka, e. g., the Tongan. The very nature of the adver- 
sative is that it should indicate that that to which it is linked is 
non-ego and not-here but something external. In proportion as 
all that is non-ego is subject to doubt we need feel no surprise to 
find more or less of this uncertainty appearing in ‘a and leading 
to its second group of significations as a conditional paradeictic. 
The externality of 4a is well presented in Mr. Tregear’s defini- 
tion of the word in his Maori-Polynesian Comparative Dictionary 
in these terms: “an inceptive particle; it is used to denote one 
action changing to another or the commencement of another 
occurrence ”’, 

With this KA root we find ourselves involved with a group of 
demonstratives of such importance that we may well neglect the 
parallel occurrence of the root in attributive uses. We have seen 
in KA the adversative, that which asserts that the yonder is not 
the here, that it is peripheral to the ego, that it is on the rim of 
the wheel, and in this concept ‘a is the spoke that prevents the 
tire from coming in upon the hub, the “on est” ray of the 
symbol of the Athanasian creed. Let us now look at the root 
MA. In its paradeictic function we find it serving as a connective, 
it is the spoke that joins tire and hub into the effective unit of the 
wheel. It is the conjunction “and”, yet its development is in a 
dual sense incomplete; it is available to connect words of the 
same grammatical function, it has not yet become sufficiently 
conjunctive to link clause with clause. At the same time another 
function, that which we know and employ as prepositional, 
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exhibits in the sense of “with”, “for” (for the sake of), thence 
differentiating to “from” and “on account of”; these different 
uses we in analytic speech find it necessary to distinguish by 
varying words, to the Samoan it is sufficiently clear to use ma 
and trust to inference from existing conditions to elucidate the 
character of the relation the existence of which is thereby indi- 
cated. Stated in terms coordinate with those employed in the 
preceding particulars of this series of roots we may say of MA 
that it points to the non-ego and the not-here and links it to the 
central concept of that which is active and present. 

With the Ma root there are attributive words in which it would 
be no difficult task to trace out the basic signification; so with 
the next roots in the series, the SA and LA. Yet in these, as in 
certain of the foregoing, when the demonstratives have sufficiently 
established the sense of the root we have regarded it as making 
for simplicity to omit discussion of attributive values in this con- 
spectus, the methods of the inquiry among words of that class 
having been abundantly exhibited in the treatment of roots TA, 
VA and PA. 

In root SA as presented characteristically in the demonstrative 
and the paradeictic we find the following: 

sa particle of imperfect and aorist tenses 
$a gentile particle before names of pcrsons, signifying 


the family of 
sat anybody, everybody 


The definitions are those of Pratt’s vocabulary. Of course, 
when we note that the verb has not yet segmented in the indefi- 
nite conglobation of the attributive part of speech it will readily 
be seen that tenses cannot have yet arisen in general and cer- 
tainly not in any such highly specialized degree as is indicated 
by the importation of aorist from the Greek grammar. Yet ina 
loose and highly inaccurate fashion it serves to point out one SA 
sense. As clearly as in the other roots of this group the refer- 
ence is to the not-here, specializing into the time sense it points 
out the not-now. Inthe psychology of the lower intellectuality 
it is somewhat clear that the intelligence dichotomously distin- 
guishes but two main points of time, the now and the not-now, 
and savage man picks out of the not-now only the past for clear 
statement. To discern the future, to add to the now and the 
before-now the third concept of the after-now argues a degree of 
confidence in the permanence of existing conditions, a facility in 
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deduction, a hope in the future that he is not warranted in hold 

ing. Thus in our Polynesian the only two well established time 
concepts are those of the present and of the past. That the 
future is as yet tied up in the present is shown in the fact that the 
form of words which expresses action in the present equally 
expresses action in the somewhat indefinite future. Nor the 
lower man alone; we may find ourselves retaining a form of this 
ignoring of time in such verb phrases as “Do you go?” and 
Shakespeare’s “ Tomorrow is Saint Crispian”, where the present 
in grammar is in logic a future. It is not difficult of comprehen- 
sion, then, that we find the clearest statement of the not-now to 
relate to past time. We have already met with one statement 
of this past time in the root NA. As between sa and za we may 
sense a certain distinction of particularity, the za referring to 
some more or less definite past time, the sa to unspecified past 
time in general. It will be interesting to bring into comparison, 
so far as applicable, the two feeble demonstratives which serve to 
express somewhat of our concept of the article, /e definite, se 
indefinite. In the gentile use of sa, as in sa-Malietod “the 
Malietoa family ”, we find no difficulty in observing the character- 
istic sense of the non-ego and the not-here combined with the 
indefinite signification which is sufficiently broad to cover all 
those who have the Malietoa name in their keeping, a form of 
expression which differs from our idea of bearing a name in a 
manner and toa degree which it requires a knowledge of Samoan 
social conditions to appreciate. The same indefinite demonstra- 
tive idea is found in saz,a general term for the peripheral com- 
munity who are not the person speaking and not the person 
immediately spoken to. 

Penultimate in this inquiry we reach the root LA: 


la there 

la particle of emphasis, “then” 
laita (itd, side) on the opposite side 

lela (le, article) that yonder 


In this root we find a strong definition of the non-ego and the 
not-here in person, in place and in order of thought. In /e/é we 
have the most particular demonstrative to express remoteness 
of position; /end tagata is “that man” apart from you and me, 
le tagata lelaé is “ that man in particular over there” to whom in 
emphasis the gesture finger may be pointed, the most definite 
and positive statement of which the speech is capable. The 
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same definition in senses which we denominate adverbial inheres 
in /a “there” and in the emphatic “then” of logical sequence. 
Its value shows perhaps most conspicuously in the manner in 
which /aitaz is employed. If you are on the north coast of an 
island /ait# means the south side, as far away as you can get and 
still be on the same land, a whole island between. 
Now we shall sum up our notes upon this group of roots: 
TA the non-ego and the not-here reached by action outward, 
and probably downward 
VA refers to that which intervenes between the ego and the not-here 
GA gives a limit of the extent of the not-here, a reduction of 
its distance or degree 
PA the beginning in the ego of action in the direction of the 
not-here 
KA makes plain that the not-here is not the ego, but something 
external and therefore adversative 
MA joins the ego and the not-here with a link 
SA a general statement of the non-ego and the not-here 
NA a particular statement of the non-ego and the not-here 
LA a highly particularized statement of the non-ego and the 
not-here 


If we could master our problems of philology as we do those 
of algebra we should see a common factor in each member of this 
table. On the one side a is the greatest common divisor; on 
the other is that factor which we have uniformly traced to be 
that which is non-ego, not-here, not-now, three which are 
in essence one, the distal as contrasted with the proximal, the 
peripheral in contradistinction to the central. We should further 
see that as this consistent primary intonation of the voice was 
modulated by introductory closures of the organs of speech we 
obtained certain limitations or definitions of the peripheral sense 
of the primary vowel, and we might be led to regard the initial 
consonants as in some sort coefficients and to make to each one 
the provisional assignment of some germ of speech. Further 
to deal with this series of consonantal meanings as coefficients 
of this and other vowels, having the value of determinants of 
space and in such other senses as we may prove them to possess 
would require us to pass in review the whole of Polynesian speech, 
the Samoan and its near kin and its more remote congeners in the 
island world. Within the limits of such an introductory paper as 
this it must suffice to say that the investigation has been pushed 
with uniformly confirmatory results for the several phonetic ele- 
ments of the Samoan, and that close comparative dissection of 
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many groups of Polynesian roots is yielding wonderful results 
along the line just indicated. 

Having cited the “‘ Cratylus” it will be impossible to avoid the 
comparison with the childish linguistic guesses which Plato puts 
into the mouth of Socrates—the p of motion, the shaking, agi- 
tating, swelling ¢, y, o, ¢; the binding, resting 8 and r, the smooth 
and gliding 4.1. The results of many years’ investigation of Poly- 
nesian speech point more and more distinctly all the time to such 
possibilities as Plato seems dimly to have foreseen. 

In this series of roots to which attention has been at such 
length directed we have accumulated one general sense, the non- 
ego under certain relations, the nature of such relations varying 
with the consonantal coefficient. 

There yet remains to us to investigate the naked vowel a 
devoid of all coefficients, the primary and unmodulated sound of 
lungs and larynx regarded solely as a reed instrument of the 
type of soft walled resonator. To accord with the scheme which 
we have seen to develop in the examination of its modulated 
variants this a, when absolute, should express, so far as is possi- 
ble for the human mind in any early plane of progress to con- 
ceive the abstract, the sense of the non-ego and the not-here and 
the not-now. We need not fear to assign the capacity of the 
abstract to a primitive people of so elemental a type as this Pro- 
tosamoan. In that formative stage the object to which the name 
is to be applied is most narrowly concrete, none the less is it plain 
that the name that is applied to that object is a diffuse abstract, 
the expression of some quality which may serve to assist the 
identification made primarily by the indicative finger. Thus so 
general a statement as our ¢ru-kan identifies the sweet singing 
bird and we find it in its ~ossignol shape serving for nightingale, 
song sparrow and mocking bird. “And he called their name 


1The passage is sufficiently prophetic to bear quoting: tpa@rov pév roivuy 
Td pa Euorye Gorep Spyavov elvar THE Kivioews, Hv ovd’ 
éyec TovTo Tobvoua. ... ye did Tov gi Kal Tov Wi Kai Tov Kai Tov CHra, 
bre Ta ypdupata, Tavta Ta TovavTa avToic dvoudtor, 
av Tov déAta Kai Tow Tav Kal arepeicewe THE yAOTTHC THY 
gaivera mpdc THY pipnow Tov decpov Kai THE 
év TH AGBda apopodv Ovéuace Ta Te Kal abrd Td 
Kat Td Acrrapov Kal Td Kai wavTa Ta 
Bavobone tHe avTiAauBaverac Tov yaupa dbvamic, Td yAioxpov areuvioato 
kai Kal yAoddec. Tov ad vi Td elow aicbbuevog Tij¢ Td évdov Kai rd 
Ovéuacer, Toi¢ ypdupact ta Epya. Cratylus xxxvii. 
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Adam in the day when they were created”, nothing could be 
more concrete than the one man of paradise, the one man of all 
the world, yet the Talmudic gloss shows the name to be so 
abstract a quality as redness. 

The naked a fills a large space in Samoan speech. A glance 
at a preliminary printing of the merest fragment of the dictionary 
of the language on which these studies are based shows that the 
most concise statement of its uses more than fills a column of the 
average newspaper when set in the smallest type. From that 
long list these few characteristic specimens are taken : 

a plural alike of a and sa (compound article) 

a a demonstrative member of verb phrases to form the so-called 
passive 

a “when,” used relatively to the time of some principal statement 

a a sign of a definite future 

a the interrogative “ what” 


These are to be examined one by one for the extraction of 
such common factor as may be found to underlie their develop- 
ment into specific senses and modes of employment. 

(1) The plural a, plural alike of the definite /a and the indefi- 
nite sa. Atthe outset we encounter an error of statement due 
entirely to the present necessity of expressing the syntax of mono- 
syllabic speech in terms of the grammatical categories of inflected 
tongues. The Samoan has not fairly reached a distinction of sing- 
ular and plural in formal grammatical statement; it uses a general 
statement as the name of an object, and it now has the machinery 
to particularize such general unconditioned statement and in cer- 
tain instances to shade two degrees of such particulars, one definite, 
the other less definite, the distinction being accomplished through 
the coefficient value of the modulating consonant. In this instance 
we have accordingly: 


a latou mea that (general) they (that—three) thing 
Ja latou mea that-definite—that they thing 
sa latou that-somewhat-definite—that they thing 


Reduced by usage and with fusion of elements we find the Eng- 
lish expression for /a /atou mea to be “their thing”, for sa latou 
mea to be “one oftheir things”; thus having used up the restricted 
and the loose use of “ one thing belonging to them” the residual 
general statement retains of its primitive universal application only 
so much as is not otherwise provided for, namely more than one 
thing, that which we call the plural. Hence a /atou mea is “ their 
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things”, not because it is 2 zfso a plural but because the two par- 
ticulars of its general meaning have been taken aside for individual 
statement. Several distinct lines of approach show that the Pro- 
tosamoan lacked a distinctive statement of number. One such is 
the usage in phrases expressive of position, which must have 
crystallized before the so-called singular sign came into use, 7 o‘u 
luma, i ou tua, i o'u luga, before, behind, above me (at my front, 
back, on top) of which the o‘u appears in other collocations as 
a plural to the singular /o‘w and so‘u, first personal possessives 
singular of a definite and a loose character respectively. Another 
interesting testimony from the Protosamoan before need had 
arisen to recognize distinction of number has persisted in the 
traditional naming of Savea as the first of the Malietoas in the 
parting song of the vanquished Tongan Talaa‘ifei‘i as his fleet 
put off from that Samoan shore which his fighting race he pledged 
never again to visit in anger. This was the beginning of his lay: 


‘ua malie toa! Well done, fighter! 
‘ua malie tau! Well done, fight! 


Though destitute of the article Ze it was so distinctly singular 
and personal that the grim hero replied “there is my name, I am 
Malietoa”' and from that remote day to this the Malietoa name 
has been in the keeping of his gens. 

This a of a latou mea is therefore a general demonstrative, that 
which is not the speaker nor the person spoken to but something 
outside of each, the non-ego and the not-here. 

(2) The passive sign. In the former paper the explanation has 
been presented of how this verb phrase breaks apart into attribu- 
tive and demonstrative. This demonstrative is the same as that 
immediately preceding, only through having come to occupy a 
dependent position as a composition member already started on 
the way toward becoming one of the empty roots of agglutination, 
one of the declensional terminations of inflected speech, it has lost 
some of its force of character. 


1 This name assumption is a common thing in Samoan history, and a pre- 
ponderant portion of Samoan tradition is devoted to explanations of names 
after this sort. Of course, such myths are etiological, but the Samoan mind 
is particularly active in this direction. Of the same nature is the philological 
activity of Meisake in one of Dr. Stuebel’s collection of tales in which that 
respectable old Samoan derives ¢agata (man) from /a (to strike) and gaéa (ser- 
pent), a derivation that could suggest itself only since the translation of the 
Bible into the vernacular. 
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(3) Here we have the working equivalent of our relative 
“when”: 
a ‘e sopoia atu le vai, ‘ou te ‘ia te ‘oe 
when thou passest through the water I w#// de with thee 


Here again we encounter the peripheral signification which 
should have become by now so familiar. The “when” isa nicety 
of our English and the more highly developed grammar; to the 
Polynesian it is sufficient to say a, that-time, the not-now. 

(4) In the future sign we have thesame not-now. That it now 
functions as a distinguishing mark of time yet to come is due toa 
cause of the same nature as that shown in the first a of this list, a 
process of particularization. We have already seen za, the defi- 
nite, and sa, the less definite, expressions of the before-now ; that 
leaves to a out of the general not-now sense a residual of the after- 
now, namely the future. 

(5) In the interrogative a “what” we need go but little below 
the surface to discover once more the domonstrative not-this, the 
“that” of the surrounding circle. Questions were asked for ages 
before men learned to draw the crooked outline of the interroga- 
tion mark, the Samoan has not yet caught the trick of the rising 
inflection of the voice when he wantsto know. Gesture is punctua- 
tion enough, provided the thing unknown be exactly indicated. 
That is what the demonstrative a is doing in Samoan, it gives the 
exact indication of that concerning which information is sought, 
it says “the thing which is not you nor I nor here but that out 
yonder”, namely the non-ego and the not-here. 

Thus have we completed the cycle of the Samoan roots in this 
a and we have shown the greatest common divisor of the series 
to consist of the essential idea of the naked a. Roots of other 
series have been in this research worked out along parallel lines 
to a similar result. Even the closed roots, where sufficient have 
been identified to form a series, show that the same principle is 
operative. Is it, then, too much to claim for our Polynesian that 
it offers us something infinitely more primitive than the root in 
linguistics ? Call it seed if it be worth while to preserve the classic 
imagery of the stem and the root. The name is of no moment; 
it is momentous that the Polynesian is being made to yield to 
philology forms of speech so embryonic that by them we can 
place ourselves at a point where the near vision must yield us the 
view of a speech in the making, even if not the genesis of speech 
itself. 


| 
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Within the due limits of such a paper as this, essentially a sketch 
and preliminary in its nature, it is impracticable to compass the 
proof of these matters. In this paper a few illustrations have been 
presented of one group of significations attaching to one of the 
primary vocalizations represented by the alphabetic A in one 
series of its possible types of modulation through consonantal co- 
efficients, namely the BA type, leaving unreported the AB and the 
BAB. The proof must lie in a similar dissection of the Polynesian 
root in each of its types and for each one of its speech elements, 
vowel and consonantal. If it can be shown—and the research 
from which these scanty illustrations have been drawn has reached 
a point where it can be shown with ever growing confidence— 
that in this root reduction of Samoan we establish a few broad and 
fundamental senses for the primary vowels and a few equally 
broad and equally fundamental values for the consonantal modu- 
lants, even yet we shall have advanced but one step toward the 
proof. If it can be shown—and this research is well advanced in the 
showing—that these values of vowel element and consonantal 
modulant hold with great consistency throughout the language 
group to which we have assigned the designation Nuclear Poly- 
nesian, a second step is taken. If it can be shown—and of this the 
proof is coming into plainer and plainer sight—that these elemen- 
tal values underlie the varying usages of the Polynesian tongues 
in their yet broader range and that such changes as are found are 
properly assignable to normal growth from one and the same im- 
pulse yet under varying conditions of environment, then the proof 
will be well-nigh complete. It is not too much to say that such 
completeness of proof is within the reach of philological investi- 
gation. 

In these illustrations no attempt has been made, and the reason 
is solely the physical constriction of space, to extend the record 
of the elemental sense of the consonantal modulant. In one view 
of the material upon which we are working that is a more simple 
task than that involving the primary vowels, which have to be 
picked out from a single alphabetic character holding basketwise 
several and diverse roots. Yet it has been impossible to avoid 
some statement of the persistency of the coefficient value of the 
consonant. The varying degree of precision in the definition 
indicated in the group /a and sa appears in the parallel group /e 
and se of the E root series. The indicated difference in polarity 
of the consonant modulant in the group fa and ma is readily 
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traceable in other root series. Further consideration of these 
elements will naturally fall into line after the exhaustive analysis 
of the several vowel series and must await the detailed report on 
the subject now in hand. In such a prolegomenon as this, little 
can be done beyond the mere presentation of a selection of a few 
of the results already established, leaving the remainder of these 
results and the arguments upon which the proof of all is based to 
be presented in a less restricted publication. 

Likewise no attempt has been made here to call attention to the 
laws of the progressive change of vowel and consonant which we 
recognize as existing within the Pacific area of these tongues of 
our study. 

This latter offers very attractive possibilities. We have no diffi- 
culty in establishing (1) a law of vowel progress, (2) alaw of con- 
sonant mutation, and (3) we feel justified in proposing a law of 
the conditioning of one of these changes upon the other. Thus 
our Polynesian Grimm’s law will not be empiric, we shall have 
found for this group of tongues a principle underlying the prog- 
ress in mutation. With this fuller knowledge we shall be in a 
position to grasp the relation of the Melanesian languages to the 
Polynesian, possibly of the Micronesian to both; perhaps the 
Malay group will then fall more concordantly into association 
with the Polynesian or, just as likely, be definitely disassociated 
therefrom. Whatever that line of inquiry may result in this much 
at least is certain, we shall have acquired a familiarity with a new 
element in human speech more primordial than the root, at which 
philological study has so long halted. 

As speech is the means of the expression of a thought which 
precedes the physical fact of utterance we shall find the one con- 
ditioning the other, philology and psychology interacting in every 
earliest stage of speech development to comprehension of which 
we may attain. The delver after philological origins must call 
upon the psychologist for a better understanding of the diffuse 
and nebulous word meanings to which he is irresistibly led, and in 
the same measure these expressions of the most primitive con- 
cepts in turn prove instructive to the student of the psychology 
of the infancy of mankind. These researches into the Polynesian, 
therefore, may be expected to possess for the psychologist an 
interest second only to that which they have for the special student 
of speech. 

Nor does this comprehend and limit the sphere of interest of 
these intimate researches. A small but proportionally enthusias- 
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tic group of students is diligently prosecuting the investigation of 
the great problem of the fons et origo of this island folk and the 
ethnic relations of the several superficially distinct groups of the 
dwellers on the islands of the sea. The problem of the whence of 
the Maori has already filled volumes in the transactions of the 
learned societies of New Zealand and of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, and toward its solution is directed the undivided effort of 
the Polynesian Society. That problem is the altogether sufficient 
task of the ethnologist. Such investigators may find in the Poly- 
nesian an Aryan people and in speech akin to us, as Fornander 
has aimed to prove; with Percy Smith they may find their best 
solution of the problem in assigning the Polynesians to the ancient 
Gangetic race; with Tregear they trace the trail of migration back 
through the defiles of the Hindu-Kush to that scene of so much 
parting of the peoples, the lofty plateau of Asia, the roof of the 
world. Interesting though these deductions be the philologist 
must refrain his feet from such paths, his task is large enough as 
itis. Nonetheless his proper researches disclose to him the back- 
ward geography of the mysterious Hawaiki home and he cannot 
fail to contribute to the material at the disposition of the investi- 
gating student of this enormous sweep of migration, even as the 
results presented by the ethnologist contribute to the assistance 
of the student of the languages. 

As painfully, root by root and seed by seed, the philologist 
works out his knowledge of the fathers of the Polynesians in their 
infant estate there flash upon the memory the sayings of the son 


of Beor: 
For from the top of the rocks I see him, 


And from the hills I behold him: 
Lo, it is a people that dwell alone, 
And shall not be reckoned among the nations. 


And in a later one of his enthusiastic vaticinations he said: 


I see him, but not now: 
I behold him, but not nigh. 


Aptly does it prefigure the vision of the philologist as he works 
toward the origin of the speech of this race. It is not now, and 
he wants the pendulum to measure off the passing of the rearward 
ages ; it is not nigh, and in his hand he finds no reed to mete the 
chasm of the wandering over seas. But on every root and on 
every seed he does behold some of the soil of ancestral Hawaiki. 
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Piece by piece he patches together a motherland from which these . 
far wanderers swarmed. Before we part from the subject let us 
also stand on the top of the rocks and see what we may see. 

It is the old home in Hawaiki that opens to ottr view in the 
subliminal recollection of the scattered people, perhaps we have a 
vision of a yet greater Hawa home. It isa land so high that the 
air is chill and folk gather about the fire for comfort. It is a sur- 
face sloping toward the west and the setting sun. It is scored 
with gullies, sometimes dry channels of rock, anon booming bank 
high with the spate of torrential streams. The eastern prospect is 
bounded by a distant sierra, so remote that its outlines are but 
faintly shown by the rising sun; between the inhabited Hawa and 
this limiting sierra is some commonplace natural barrier which 
prevents the further advance of the people in that direction; the 
sea it may hardly be, perhaps it is the impassable drought of 
desert land where is no food or water. Other lines are added to 
the sketch of primeval Hawa, out of the dust of ancient Vavau 
collected from the roots and seeds the language preserves. 
Somewhere upon the map of the world, somewhere in the west- 
ward Pulotu direction from the Pacific islands a plateau land, 
sometimes swept by chill airs, sometimes baked under the glare 
of the sun—there will be the place to establish the ancient Hawa, 
a task for the ethnographer with all the assistance that philology 
can afford. 

Philology will have its own great task in working out this dis- 
section of root into seed. New life will be put into the science. 
and students will gladly follow along the Polynesian path here 
indicated the way that will lead them past the ultimate point attain- 
able in the Indo-European family, the Sanskrit root that has 
resisted reduction. Polynesian speech gives us the new point on 
which to stand in philological studies, and from this new point of 
view the near prospect is upon the practice of such simple sounds 
as are unartfully producible by the human vocal apparatus re- 
garded as a wind instrument whose solfeggio is not yet deter- 
mined, the trial of still simple combinations of such elemental 
sounds, and the discriminative selection of such sounds as are in 
concord for the use of human speech. 


WILLIAM CHURCHILL, 


II—CORRECTIONS AND CONJECTURAL EMEN- 
DATIONS OF VEDIC TEXTS. 


The following rather formidable list of about eighty corrections 
of printed Vedic texts, and conjectural emendations on the same, 
is the result of prolonged occupation with them during the last few 
years. Since many of the editions are printed in the Bibliotheca 
Indica by Hindu editors the mere correction of these texts re- 
quires no comment. The conjectural emendations, on the other 
hand, imply the criticism of the oral and written tradition of the 
Veda. It will be recognized more and more that, with all the care 
that the Hindus have exercised, this tradition can not at any point, 
beginning with the Rig-Veda, claim infallibility. For some recent 
emendations of the Rig-Veda I may refer to my two papers: 
‘Four Vedic Studies’, in the Transactions of International Con- 
gress of Orientalists at Algiers; and ‘Seven Emendations of the 
Text of the Rig-Veda’, JAOS. XXVII. 72 ff. Iam quite con- 
vinced that the text of the Rig-Veda has remained unaltered for 
many centuries, if not millenniums, because of the extraordinary 
care with which it has been handed down during that time. But 
I am equally convinced that the text was subject to the ordinary 
human frailties before it assumed its present canonical and scho- 
lastic forms (Samhita, Padapatha, etc.). Therefore the Rig-Veda 
may be freely and profitably emended, of course, with the usual 
restrictions imposed by sound philological sense. 

The remaining Vedic texts are even more obviously open to 
the same treatment. The fortunate circumstance that the mate- 
rials of each Vedic School are paralleled to a considerable extent in 
the others, places many of these emendations upon a relatively 

secure and documentary basis. Aside from that, however, the 
tradition of the Yajus-texts, Brahmanas, and Sitras is far less 
sound than that of the Rig-Veda. Especially as regards the 
hymns, stanzas, and sacred formulas contained in these texts, a 
very great deal is yet to be done. It is work of painstaking 
detail to which every genuine student of these texts is certain to 
make some contributions. 
27 
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The following is a list of symbols used for the texts mentionea 
in this article, arranged in the alphabetical order of the English 
alphabet: 


AB. Aitareya-Brahmana L¢. Latydyana-Crautasitra 
AG. Acvalayana-Crautasitra M¢. Manava-Crautasitra 
AG. Acvalayana-Grhyasitra MG. Manava-Grhyasitra 
Ap¢. Apastamba-Crautasiitra MS. Maitrayani-Samhita 
ApM. Apastamba-Mantrapatha PB. Paficavinga-Brahmana 
AV. Atharva-Veda RV. Rig-Veda 

CB. Catapatha-Brahmana RVKh. Khilas of the Rig-Veda 


ce. Cankhayana-Crautasitra SMB. Samaveda-Mantrabrahmana 
CG. Cankhayana-Grhyasitra TA. Taittiriya-Aranyaka 


GB. Gopatha-Brahmana TAA. Taittiriya-Aranyaka (Andhra 

HG. Hiranyakeci-Grhyasitra school) 

Jaiminiya-Brahmana TS. Taittiriya-Samhita 

Kaus. Kaucika-Sitra Vait. Viaitana-Sitra 

KS.  Kathaka-Samhita VS. Vajasaneyi-Samhita 
Sama-Veda. 


Benfey’s text has the following hemistich in 1. 298: asmakam 
angum maghavan purusprham vasavye adhi barhaya. In his 
glossary he renders avigu by ‘soma-sacrifice’, an extreme stretch- 
ing of a word which means first ‘ shoot ofa plant’, and next ‘shoot 
of the soma-plant’. In his translation (p. 227) he takes a different 
turn: ‘ Unsern glanz, O schiatzereicher, vielbegehrt! lass auf der 
schatze fiille bliihn’. Here he takes avgu in the sense of ‘ray’, 
‘brightness’. I would change atgum to angam, and translate: 
‘Found our share, that is desired by many, upon prosperity, 
O (Indra) Maghavan! See the close parallel RV. 1. 102. 4, 
asmakam dngam ud ava bharé-bhare, ‘help out our share at 
every song (we sing for you)’, and cf., more remotely, RV. 7. 
56. 21. 

Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 

In 15. 17 Weber’s edition has the succession of words, sarpa 
prahetih for sarpah prahetih, as is printed, correctly, in Weber’s 
edition of CB. 8. 6. 1. 18. See also MS 2. 8. 10 (p. 115, 1. 1); 
KS. 17. 9, and cf. TS. 4. 4. 3. 2. 


Maitrayani-Samhita. 


At 2. 7. 12 (p. 92, 1. 4), in the midst of stanzas pronounced while 
ploughing a field, there is the verse-line, parjaényo bijam trayano 
dhinotu. I suppose the editor intended érayéno. But even this 
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does not fit very well: ‘May Parjanya raising the seed scatter it’! 
If ¢vayano can really be used in the sense of ‘ raising’, as applied 
to the growth of seed into plant—this seems to me very doubtful— 
the order of the natural processes is inverted in this verse. 
I believe that we should read ivayd no for iraydno, to wit: ‘May 
Parjanya (the god of rain) scatter seed for us with plenty’! Ihave 
in mind especially RV. 5. 83. 4, iva vigvasmai bhivandya jayate 
yat parjdnyah prthivim rétasavati: ‘Plenty for all the world 
springs up when Parjanya gladdens the earth with his seed’. 
There is no parallel to the MS. passage. 

At 3. 8 8 (p. 106, 1. 2) the published text reads, zdam aham 
some samano yo ’samano ’ratiyati tasya griva apikrntami. The 
correct reading appears in the same text, I. 2. 10 (p. 19, I. 5), 
namely, tdam ahath yo me samano, etc.: ‘Here do I cut off the 
neck of him that is hostile to me, whether he be my equal or not’! 
Cf. also MC. 1. 8. 2. 3, and the parallel statements, KS. 2. 5, 9, 
II, 12; 3. 3 

At 3. 8. 10 (p. 110, 1. 8) there is a passage which is printed as 
follows: agnid agnin vihara, barhih strnaéti. As the passage 
stands we miss 7/7 between vihara and barhith. But sirnéti is 
probably misprint for stryéhi=strnihi, to wit: ‘Spread thou the 
sacrificial straw’. Thus in fact the Satra, MC. 2. 3. 6. 12; 4. 4. 
18; 5. 1. 23, and TS. 6. 3.1.2. In Ap. 12. 17. 19 we have also 
barhi strnahi, agreeing with TS. But the remaining passages of 
Ap¢., namely, 12. 17. 20; 13. 3. 1; 11. 1 have darhi strnihit. So 
also GB. 2. 2. 16; CB. 4. 2. 5. 11; Vait. 17.12; KC. 9. 7. 5. 

At 3. 9. 6 (p. 123, 1. 18) the manuscripts have a formula written 
revatiramadhyam iti. This Professor von Schroeder emends to 
révatir amedhyam iti. It is rather revati rémadhvam iti: ‘O ye 
wealth-giving cattle, tarry (here)’! So the formula appears else- 
where in the MS. text: 1. 5. 2 (p. 68, l. 10); 1. 5. 9 (p. 77, |. 18). 
So also in the related texts: VS. 3. 21; TS. 1. 3. 7. 1; 5.6.1; 8. 
2; 6.3.6.2; KS. 3.4; 7.1,7; 26.7; CB. 2. 3.4. 26; Ap. 6. 
17. 3. 

At 3. 15. 9 (p. 150, 1. 5) the editor has printed ¢ego vajinena. 
The Padapatha has ¢epah for gego. As the corresponding passage 
VS. 25. 7 has vajinamh gepena it may be regarded as too conser- 
vative to refuse for MS. the reading ¢epo vajinena: ‘ The penis 
with strength’! 

At 3. 16. 3 (p. 187, 1. 9) the edition reads, sé dundubhe sajiir 
indrena devair drad déviyo apa sedha ¢atran. A\ll the parallel 
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versions, RV. 6.47. 29; AV. 6. 126.1; VS. 29.55; TS. 4.6.6.6; 
N. 9. 13; read sa dundubhe, etc. Since sémh in the place of sa is 
really untranslatable, we may fairly presume that sa is to be 
restored in MS. also: ‘Do thou, O drum, allied with Indra and 
the (other) gods, drive farther than far our enemies’! 

At 4. 2. 5 (p. 27, 1.4) there is the obscure passage, apparently a 
hemistich, name upadambhisar dhrsir brahma dadau. In 
Ap¢. 4. 10. 4 the same mantra is printed as follows: nama idam 
udam bhigag rsir brahma yad dade. The pratika of the latter 
version occurs ApC. 13. 7. 3 in the form za ma idam upadam- 
bhigak. One thing is certain regarding this corrupt formula: we 
must read 24 me in MS., and na ma idam upadambhigag in both 
places of ApC. The sense is not unclear: ‘ May not that do harm 
to me which the holy sage has given’! 

In the same chapter, p. 27, 1. 6, the text has what appears to be 
a hemistich: var agre viprasya tisthati crngebhir dagdbhir digdém, 
This again seems to require to be corrected in accordance with 
ApC. 4. 10. 4: vag agre viprasya tisthati ¢ragebhir dagabhir 
digan: ‘Speech stands in front of the Seer, pointing with its 
ten horns’. 

At 4. 2. 10 (p. 33, |. 17 ff.) there is a stanza addressed to a bull 
about to be freed (vrsofsarjana), to wit: pita vatsinam patir 
aghnyinam ... retodham tvaé yagodham rayds poégaydtsrjet, ity 
rsabhdsya kdérna utsrja4mano vadet. It seems certain that the 
third person uésrjef in the formula is to be corrected to the first 
person wésrja-: ‘‘‘ Father of calves, husband of cows... thee the 
semen-spending, glory-giving, unto abundance of wealth do I 
release”’, thus on releasing the bull he speaks into his ear’. 

At 4. 3. 4 (p. 43, 1. 19) the printed text has zdam ahém 
raéksobhih sim tihami. But previously, at 2. 6. 3 (p. 65, |. 10) 
the passage appears in its correct form, 7da4m aham rékgo 'bhi 
saém tihami: ‘This demon (vakgas) do I sweep over’. See also 
KS. 15. 2, and cf. TS. 1. 8 7. 2, tdam aham rakgo 'bhi sam 
dahémi : ‘ This demon do I burn over’. 

At 4.9. 2(p. 122, 1. 10) the edition reads, d@ivim vacam udyasam 
justam devébhyah svadhaivarim pitrbhyd 'numatan manugyébhyah. 
Considering the parallelism between the gods, manes, and men, 
expressed in the passage, it would seem safe to follow the 
Padapatha and take into the text ’xumatam for ’numatan. Trans- 
late: ‘May I speak divine speech pleasing to the gods, rich in 
svadha for the manes, and favorable to men’! Cf. TA. 4. 1. 1. 
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At 4. 9. 5 (p. 125, 1. 3 ff.) there is a passage, addressed to the 
mahdavira-pot, which reads, dégordhva bhasi sumanasydémanah, 
sa nah prajam pacgin pahy araniyémanah. 1 suppose that 
s@ is misprinted for sé which must agree with the participle 
avaniyamanah. This latter word is treated by the Padapatha as 
ahéh, ani, y4manah, to which stupendous analysis Professor von 
Schroeder justly calls attention by (!). In the parallel passage 
TA. 4. 6. 1 the pada reads, sa no rucam dhehy ahrniyamanah ; 
the same pada recurs formulaically at TA. 4.4.1. I think the 
editor must have hesitated to emend araniydémanah because he 
regarded it as unaccountable that so difficult a reading should 
have arisen out of the simple akrniyamdnah. I believe that the 
emendation is secure, and the corruption due to a kind of haplo- 
logy which has taken place in the combination pahyahrniyamanah 
where the two successive groups éhy-ahr were subjected to dis- 
similation. The pada is to be restored accordingly, and translated: 
‘Do thou protect our offspring and cattle without stint’! 

At 4. 12. 6 (p. 195, 1. 11), inthe pada, sd dégiuse kiratu bhire 
vamdm, the word sa is to be corrected to sém. The masculine 
sa does not fit because £uhg, the female lunar divinity, is the sub- 
ject of the sentence: ‘May she heap up many delights for the 
pious’. Thus all the parallel versions, TS. 3. 3. 11. 5; AQ€. 1. 
10. 8; CC. 9. 28. 3. 

At 4. 13. 5 (p. 206, l. 3) devaydjyayém is misprint for 
devaydjyayam, in accord with AC. 1.7.7; €¢. 1.12.1. Cfalso 
TS. 2. 6. 7.5; CB. 1. 8. 1. 30; TB. 3. 5. 8. 3; 13. 3 

At 4. 14. 11 (p. 234, 1. 2) we have the hemistich, véigvdnaram 
bibhratit bhimir agnim indra rsabha drévinam no dadhéatu. 
This does not make good sense. The Benares ms. has rgabha 
without accent, yielding in combination with the preceding word 
the feminine compound adjective indrarsabha, agreeing with 
bhiimir: ‘May the Earth who bears Agni Vaigvanara, whose 
bull (husband) is Indra, give us property’! See AV. 12. 1. 6. 


Kathaka-Samhita. 


At 2. 11, in the passage, rvaksoha@ tua valagaha strnami vaigna- 
vam, the word valagaha contains valagah@+@. It would have 
been better to have printed va/agahastrnami, in accordance with 
the usual practice of the editor. Cf. Ap€. 12. 2. 15, raksohd tua 
valagahé vaisnavam astrnadmi: ‘Slaying the demons and the 
spooks I spread thee out for Visnu’. 
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At 3. 9 (p. 28,1. 1) the passage, yathddhuran dhuro dhirbhih 
kalpantam, is to be corrected to yathédhuram dhuro dharbhih 
kalpantam, as reads MC. 2. 3. 2. 22: ‘ May the yokes fit properly 
with the yokes’! The version of this formula at ApC. 12. 6. 3, 
yathayatham dhuro dhurbhih kalpantam, is the true commentary 
of the other version. 

At 4. 16 (p. 41, 1. 8) the edition has, dikgayedam havir 
agachatam nah. The words dikgayedam are untranslatable, and 
I should not wonder if the reading of the Chambers MS, given 
in the foot-note, meant the true reading, dikséyedam. Anyhow 
this is what TB. 2. 4. 3. 3 and AC. 4. 2.3 have. The Kathaka 
text doubtless intends the same: ‘Come ye two (O Agni and 
Visnu) with consecration to this our oblation’! 

At 7. 12, the fourth pada of the first stanza in this section is 
printed by Professor von Schroeder as, éva devanam yajehidyant. 
This is to be corrected to 4va devanam yaje hidvani: ‘I remove 
through sacrifice the gods’ cause for anger’. A general consid- 
eration of the verb ava-yaj makes this correction obvious. In the 
text as printed ApC. 5. 5. 8, ava devan yajehedyan there is pre- 
cisely the same mistake. Read, ava devan yaje hedyan: ‘1 ap- 
pease through my sacrijice the gods that are liable to anger’. 
The same line is printed with the same error in TB. 1. 2. 1. 9, but 
the commentator sees it in the right light. Cf. also MC. 1. 5. 1. 
16, and more remotely AV. 19. 3. 4; KS. 35. 1 (agne devanam 
ava heda ikgva); and Ap. 14. 17. 1 (agne devandm ava heda 
tyaksva). Read hedo yaksva in the last-mentioned two texts. 

At 16. 16, in the stanza, y@ gatena pratanogi sahasrena viro- 
hasi, tasmai te devistake vidhema havisaé vayam, the word tasmai 
.is misprint for fasydz. See MS 2. 7. 15 (p. 96,1. 16), and VS. 
13. 21; TS. 4.2.9. 2; TA. 10. 1. 8. 

At 18. 21, in the fourth line from the beginning of the chapter 
read ¢ronitag for ¢gonitag, on the testimony of VS. 21. 43-45; 
MS 4. 13. 7 (p. 208, 1. 6); TB. 3.6. 11. 1; N. 4. 3. 


Paficavin¢ga-Brahmana. 


At 1. 3. 2; 6. 7. 2 the Bibliotheca Indica edition has, s#ryo ma 
divyabhyo nastrabhyah patu vayur antarikgabhyo ’gnih parthiva- 
bhyah: ‘May Sarya (Sun) protect me from heavenly dangers, 
Vayu (Wind) from atmospheric dangers, and Agni (Fire) from 
terrestrial dangers’! The sense is clear, but, I presume, antart- 
kgabhyo must be changed to antarikgyabhyo, or, less likely, to 
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antarikgabhyo. The corresponding passage, JB. 1. 83, has saryo 
ma devo divyebhyo raksobhyah patu vata dantariksebhyo ’gnih 
parthivebhyah. 

At 25. 8. 4, the verse-line @s@ dadrge na punar yativa, is the 
parallel of RV. 7. 76. 3, ugo dadrkge na punar yativa. Unless 
the @ of asd is pluti, as is sometimes the case in texts of the Sama- 
Veda, the word is to be corrected to ugé@: ‘Dawn appeared, as 
though not to depart again’! 


Catapatha-Brahmana. 


At 5. 4. I. 15, in the pada printed, ubhav indro ud ithah saryag 
ca, read indra for indro, in accordance with the correct form of 
the text in VS. 1o. 16. 


Taittiriya-Brahmana. 


At 2. 4. 7. 4 the pada, indra ¢atran puro asmaka yudhya, is so 
printed in the text and its reproduction for the second time in 
the commentary. Read asmékam for asmdaka, and translate: 
‘O Indra, fight in front of us against our enemies’ ! 

At 2. 4. 7. 11 both text and commentary read, agnih.. . 
jusano ma ahutim ma mahigta. For ma mahigta read mamahista: 


‘May Agni appreciatively take delight in my offering’! 

At 2. 6.17. 3 both text and commentary read, hota yakgat 
subarhigadam pisanvantam amartyam sidantam barhigi priye. 
The parallel version, VS. 28. 27, has subarhigam for subarhigadam. 
That subarhigam is the correct reading is guaranteed by the 
metre ; subarhigadam seems to have been infected by sidantam 
in the third pada: ‘ May the Hotar-priest sacrifice (to Indra) who 
has a comfortable seat of darhis at the sacrifice, etc.’ ! 

At 2. 7. 15. 4 the pada printed in the text of the Bibliotheca 
Indica as, yathé s@ réstravardhanah, better in the commentary as 
yathasa ragtravardhanah is probably to be read, yathdso, etc.: 
‘In order that thou mayest be an increaser of sovereignty’. Cf. 
AV. 4. 8.6; KS. 36. 15; 37. 9. 

At 2. 8. 6. 1, instead of sadya no devah savita savdya, dsdvigad 
vasupatir vasini, read sa ghé no devah, etc. The commentator 
curiously enough glosses sadyd@ by sa eva, showing that he has the 
correct reading in mind: ‘May this god Savitar, lord of wealth, 
verily promote our wealth unto our promotion’. Cf. RV. 7. 45.3; 
AV. 6. 1.3; MS. 4. 14.6; CB. 13. 4. 2. 10; AC. 8. 1. 18. 


‘ 
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At 2. 8.9. 1 the pada printed in text and commentary as, 
ubhav antau pariyata armya exhibits the unknown word armyd. 
This is made suspicious on account of the false samdhi between 
it and the word preceding it. The passage is addressed to Sun 
and Moon, s#rydcandramasé, taken as a divinity-dual. The com- 
mentator glosses armyd gatyd. I would suggest perhaps armyda 
for aymya@: ‘Ye (Sun and Moon) travel about both limits of the 
heavens on the heaven of the night’. d&rmyd is homophonous 
instrumental of armyd. 

At 3. 1. 4. 1 both text and commentary read, nitatnyai svaha 
bhréyantyai svaha. For bhréyantyai read abhrdyantyai: ‘Hail 
to the thundercloud’! This is clear because the next formulas 
continue the four-fold description of a thunderstorm, meghd- 
yantyai svahé varséyantyai svahé. Cf. the author in ZDMG. 
XLVIII. 569 ff. 

At 3. 7. 13. 4 occurs the following hemistich: ddttydnam prasitir 
hetir ugracatapastadyavisa pari novrnakiu. This is repeated in 
TA. 4. 20. 3, where the last part is printed as follows: ugr@ gata 
pastha 'dya visa pari no vrnaktu. It is sufficient to say that the 
commentators of both wretched texts, in addition to other atroci- 
ties, comment upon the word adya in the usual sense of ‘ to-day’. 
The text is to be restored and translated as follows: 

Gdityanam prasitir hetir ugra 

¢atapasthaghavisa pari no vrnaktu. 
‘May the strong hurled missile of the Adityas, that hath a hundred 
barbs and evil poison, spare us’! Cf. AV. 4. 6. 5, apagthac 
chrngat kulmalan nir avocam aham vigam: ‘¥rom the barb, the 
point, the neck (of the arrow) I have exorcised the poison’. 
Also RV. ro. 85. 34; AV. 14. 1. 29; ApMB. 1. 17. 9, apasthavad 
vigavat ‘barbed and poisonous’. The graphic confusion of the 
syllables dya and gia is the chief culprit in the blundering result 
of the two Bibliotheca Indica editions. Cf. also the very corrupt 
version of the same hemistich, MS 4. 5. 12 (p. 133, 1. 9) where 
¢ara vastad dhaviga also is nothing but ¢atapasthaghavisa. 

At 3. 12. 9. 6 there is the following stanza: 

ahoratre pacupalyau muhurtah pregya abhavan, 

mrtyus tad abhavad dhata ¢amitogro vicam patih. 
In the second hemistich I surmise dhofd, that is hota, for dhata : 
‘Death then became the Hotar-priest, he the strong butcher, lord 
of people’. 
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Aitareya-Aranyaka. 


At 5. 3. 2. 1 the Bibliotheca Indica edition, both text and com- 
mentary, has the passage indrah karmakgi tam amrtath vyoma. 
The entire statement, in deification of the uktha, or Rig-Vedic 
song of praise, is obscure. Yet I venture to read karmaksitam 
for karmaksi tam : ‘ Indra, imperishable rite, etc’. 


Taittiriya-Aranyaka. 


At 1. 8. 5 the Bibliotheca Indica edition has, ‘alo madhyamam 
ayanti catumagnim ca samprati. read caturagnim for 
catumagnim. 

At 3. 9. 2 the Bibliotheca Indica text has, ... /vigig caépatiti¢ ca, 
Gpag caugadhayag ca, etc. Here the meaningless word apatiti¢ 
is for apacitig as may be seen from TB. 3.7.7.8; ApQ. 10. 11. 1. 


Mahanarayana-Upanisad. 


At 19. 1 of Colonel Jacob’s edition, and in the same author's 
Concordance of the Upanisads, is twice printed the following 
hemistich, ¢raddha praja ca medha ca tilah ¢antimn kurvantu. 
For praja read prajid, and translate: ‘ May faith, knowledge, 
wisdom, and sesame cause atonement (of sin)’! In TAA. 10. 
63 (Bibliotheca Indica edition, p. 920) we have ¢raddhamedhe 
prajah samdadatu, but in 10. 64, ¢raddhamedhe prajna hi 
jatavedah samdadatu. Cf. also the list of virtues, AG. 3. 9. 1, 
smrtam ninda ca vidya ca graddha prajnaca parcami. \t seems 
to me that prajzda is to be substituted for prajz@ in all such 
connections. 

Agvalayana-Crautasitra. 


At 2. 5. 17, ¢egv (sc. grhesu) aham sumanah samvigaii, the last 
word is to be changed to samvigani: ‘May I happily dwell in 
this house’. Cf. ApC. 6. 27.5; HG. 1.29.2; ApM. 1. 8. 2; 
MG. 1. 14. 6; 2. 11. 17 (with Knauer’s note); 2. 11. 17, and more 
remotely CG. 3. 5.3; AG. 2.9. 5. 

At 6. 9. 3 the Bibliotheca Indica text has, ukthas te ’ngani patv 
asdu. Here ukthyas (sc. grahah) is to be substituted for ukthas: 
‘May the ukthya-oblation protect thee, O N.N’! The parallel 
texts, MS 4. 8. 7 (p. 115, 1. 11); ApC. 14. 21. 4 read correctly, 
angani ta ukthyah patu. 

At 6. 13. 14, in the formula printed, uanefar un non naya, etc., 
correct mon to mo: ‘O Unnetar (Up-leader) lead us up, etc.’! 
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At 8. 14. 18 the same edition has, yo ’smdn dvesti yam ca 
vayam dvigmas tam cakgugo hetur rehatu. Correct hetur to hetir, 
and translate: ‘He that hates us and whom we hate, him may 
the missile of our eye hit’! 


Cankhayana-Crautasitra. 


At 6. 12. 27 the formula annaddsy annapatih is given in this 
form both in the text and in the commentary (Vol. II, p. 299) of 
Professor Hillebrandt’s edition. It seems necessary to emend it 
to annado’sy annapatih according to sense, and because of the 
tha in the plural form, given by the commentator as annadah 
sthannapatayah. The feminine azzada@ would require annapaini. 

At 8. 17. 13 the text reads: ... abhibhiiyasma vayam yam 
dvigmo ’pagrnvate tua, Since there is no combination afa+¢ru, 
we must either read, with double samdhi, dvigmopagrnvate, or 
restore dvigma upagrnvate: ‘May we overcome them that hate 
us! To thee listening (do we say this)’! Cf. AC. 5. 15. 23. 

At 10, 16. 6, in the formula printed, vaécaspate ’chidraya vaca- 
chidraya juhva divi deva vrdhan hotram dirayasva, the words 
deva vrdhan are to be corrected to devévrdham: ‘O lord of 
speech, with unbroken speech, with unbroken sacrificial spoon, 
_ do thou promote into heaven the sacrifice which strengthens the 

gods’! See CB. 11. 7. 2.6; TA. 3.4.1; K€. 6. 1. 36. 

At 16. 18. 11 the following formula is recited during the cere- 
mony of royal consecration while a horse is being sacrificed: 
anenayam agvena medhyena rajestva vijayatam abrahmany 
ubjitaya iti, The first part makes good sense: ‘ May the king, 
having sacrificed with this sacrificially pure horse, conquer’! 
Then follow the two unintelligible words abvahmany ubjitayah. 
Divide udjitayah into ubjita yah, supply either vigah or dig¢ah, 
and translate: ‘ May the king, having sacrificed with this sacrifi- 
cially pure horse, conquer the clans (or the regions) that are 
immersed in impiousness’! Cf. TB. 3. 8.5.1; ApC. 20. 5. 1. 

At 18. 15. 5, in the pada printed, tvam hi radhasy ata eka ig¢ige 
(cf. the Index, p. 631, where the pratika is given as ‘vam hi 
vadhasi) the words rédhasy ata are to be corrected to rédhaspata, 
bearing in mind the common interchange between y and # in 
Devanagari MSS: ‘ Thou, O lord of favor, rulest alone’! 


Vaitana-Satra. 


At 8. 16 there is the pada printed as, yad va jayate punah (so 
also AC. 2. 16. 19; LC. 4. 12. 16). Read vajdyate=véa ajayate, 
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as demanded by the metre and suggested by TA. 1. 30. 1, yan 
ma ajayate punah. In Vait, the first pada, yan me retah pra- 
sidhyati (var. lect. prasimcati) is to be changed, with the parallel 
texts, to yan me retah prasicyate. Translate: ‘With the semen 
that pours forth from me or passes away from me; or (with the 
semen) that is born again (in me) with that’enter me auspiciously’! 

At 14. 1 (p. 20, 1. 13 of Professor Garbe’s text) we have, sapat- 
nah pradigo me bhavantu, rendered by the same authority: 
‘May my rivals be subservient to me’! It is difficult to see how 
this good sense can be extracted from the words of the text. The 
metre suggests the true reading ; emend sapainah to asapatnah, 
and translate: ‘ May the regions (of space) be free from rivals for 
me’! In this form the line appears AV. 19. 14.1. Cf. also ApC. 
6. 29. 1, anamivah pradigah santu mahyam: ‘May the regions 
(of space) be free from disease for me’! 

At Vait. 25. 14 Professor Garbe’s text has the formula, irdra 
godaginn ojah samstham devegv ast, ojasvantam mam ayugmantam 
manus yesu kuru. This he renders: ‘O Indra, sechzehntheiliger, 
die unter den Gdttern befindliche Kraft bist du; mache mich 
kraftig und lebensstark unter den Menschen’! I miss the word 
tvam ‘thou’ in the first part of the formula, to contrast with 
mam ‘me’ in the second part. Read, indra godaginn ojasvans 
tvam devegv asi, etc.: ‘O Indra, to whom belongs the sixteen-fold 
oblation, strong art thou among the gods, etc.’! The parallel 
version, AC. 6. 3. 22, indra godaginn ojasvins tvam devegu asi, 
seems to call for a change of the vocative o/asvits to the nomi- 
native ojasvi or ojasvans. Cf. in general VS. 8. 39; TS. 3. 3. 
1.1; MS 4. 7. 3 (p. 96, 1. 11); EC. 10. 3. ro. 

At Vait. 37. 2 there is a stanza in which the Brahman-priest 
tells the Udgatar-priest that he is no better than himself. Here 
appears a pada which Professor Garbe edits as follows, za tvam 
paro varo man na parvah. He translates: ‘Nicht bist du besser, 
vorziiglicher, stehst mir nicht voran’! The metre is not good 
as it stands, and favo of itself suggests avaro instead of varo 
following it. I would read xa tvam paro ’varo (read avaro) man 
na pirvah, and translate: ‘Thou art not superior, (but) inferior 
to me, art not the first’. Parallels are wanting. 


Latyayana-Crautasitra. 


At 2. 2. 11 occurs the pada, sarvasmdad eva kilbigat, which 
makes good sense: ‘(I free) from all and every sin’. Neverthe- 
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less, on the testimony of all other texts we must read sarvasmdad 
devakilbigat, ‘from all the guilt of the gods’. See RV. 10. 97. 

16; AV. 6. 96. 2; 7. 112. 2; 8. 7. 28; VS. 12. 90; MS. 3. 11. 10; 
ApC. 7. 21.6. For the sense of the expression see the writer in 
this Journal XVII. 430 ff. 

At 2. 2. 12, in a dreadful mix-up the Bibliotheca Indica edition, 
both text and commentary, reads what at first sight seems to be 
a single mantra stuto nabhosammrsta iti. The passage contains 
three pratikas: stufo is corrupt for the first word of tutho ’si 
janadhayah, PB. 1. 4. 3. Next, zadho is the pratika of nabho 
pratakva, and finally, asammmrstah the pratika of asammrsto 
"st havyastiidanah, both also in PB. 1. 4. 3. 

At 2. 12. 17, the two padas printed in the Bibliotheca Indica 
edition as ma brahmandyocchistam datamayat somam asomapah 
are to be corrected as follows: mabrahmandyocchistam data ma 
pat somam asomapah. Translate: ‘Do ye not give the sacrifice 
leavings to a non-Brahman; he who is not (by right) a drinker 
of soma shall not drink the soma’! The parallel, Kaug. gt. 20, 
is correctly printed and has the same sense. 

' At 3. 10. 7 there are two mistakes both orthographic in char- 
acter: badhnigvojyam is to be corrected to badhnigvojjyam, and 
upakalpayasvayasmayan to upakalpayasvayasmayan. 

At 5. 12. 13 in the formula, devasyéham savituh prasave 
satyasavaso brhaspater vajito vajajito varsistham adhi nakam 
ruheyam, read vajino in place of vajito. 


Katyayana-Crautasitra. 


At 13. 2. 19 there is a hemistich upa ma yantu majjayas sanida 
upa ma jakgur upa ma maniga. Read perhaps matayah for 
majjayah, and certainly caksur for jakgur: ‘To me shall come 
the collective mental activities, to me the eye (sight), to me in- 
spiration 

Apastamba-Crautasitra. 


At 3. 2. 10 the formula sadaspataye tua hutamh pragnami, is 
probably to be read sadasas pataye tva hutam pragnami, in 
agreement with TS. 2. 6. 8.1, 2: ‘I eat thee that hast been sacri- 
ficed to the Lord of the Seat’! 

At 4. 5. 5, in the mantra beginning idenyakratur aham, the 
first word is misprinted for idenyakratar. Cf. the parallels varen- 
yakratar aham, RVKh 10. 9. 1, and varenyakratur aham, AV. 
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6. 23. 1. Translate: ‘With choice product of the mind do I 
address the goddesses, the waters’. 

At 4. 7. 2 there is a passage, ayam sruvo abhijiharti homan 
chataksarag chandasanustubhena, etc. A parallel version, Kaug. 
3. 10, reads ayam sruvo vidadhati homan chatakgarachandasa 
jagatena. Accordingly we may safely read in Ap(. chatakgara- 
chandasanustubhena. Whether adhijiharii is to be retained as a 
popular form, or to be emended to adhijigharti, | do not venture 
to decide. The word is repeated in the commentary at 7, 9, 5. 
Anyhow it is identical with adhijigharti ‘besprinkles’, and is not 
to be regarded with Bohtlingk, in his Lexicon under 1. har, as 
an isolated present stem of the root har ‘take’. Translate: 
‘This spoon besprinkles the sacrifice with ghee while a stanza 
of hundred syllables in anustubh metre is being recited. All 
parts of the sacrifice it anoints while Brhaspati is giving his 
divine protection’. For other Prakritisms in this Satra see 
Professor Garbe’s Preface to the third volume of his edition, 
p. vii. 

At 4. 10. 4 the mantra printed in the form zama idam udam 
bhigar, etc. has been discussed above under MS 4. 2. 5. 

At 5. 5. 8, the pada printed in the form ava devan yajehedyan 
has been corrected above under KS. 7. 12. 

At 7. 17. 2, the passage, yo no dvesty anu tam ravasva, has 
a parallel in AV. 9. 5. 2, ye no dviganty anu tan rabhasva, and 
MC 3. 5- 13, yo no dvesti tanim rabhasva, where tanum is 
probably corrupt for fam anu. I presume that ravasva in ApC., 
though it makes tolerable sense, is to be changed to radhasva, in 
agreement with the other texts: ‘Take hold of him that hates us’! 

At 12. 28. 11 the text is, mitravarunabhyam (va justam grhnami 
devebhyo deva yuvam ukthyebhyo ukthya yuvam. Read deva- 
yuvam for deva yuvam and ukthyadyuvam for ukthya yuvam, and 
translate: ‘I take thee (the gvaha) pleasing to Mitra and Varuna, 
for the gods pleasing to the gods, for the wkthyd-vessels pleasing 
to the ukthya vessels’! See VS. in the Kanva version 7. 9. 2. 

At 13. 16. 8 the passage, svo ’st vadrano ’si tasya ta tgasya 
tvesasya nrmpasya yahvasya vratasya svasya varanasya cadrasya 
caryasya ca bhuksigiya, contains to my mind some difficulty. 
What is vérano and véranasya? After svo ’st we should expect 
arano si or, in order that the two expressions should balance, 
svo’st varano ’st va. In MS 4. 6. 6 (p. 88, 1. 20) we have, fasya 
ta isasya tvegasya nrmnasya vratasya dakgasya bhakgiya svasya 
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caranasya ca ¢udrasya caryasya ca. Accordingly the ApC. 
passage beginning with /asya should read, ¢tasya ta igasya tvegasya 
nrmnasya yahvasya vratasya svasya caranasya ¢gidrasya caryasya 
ca bhuksisiya. And for svo ’si varano ’si we ought to have svo 
’sy arano’st. If all this is so, whence the corruption? 

At 13. 22. 1 the stanza quoted begins with the following pada: 
ud eta prajam dyur vareo dadhanah: ‘Come forth, obtain 
offspring, life, and distinction’! Then the text continues with 
a pada which the editor must have intended to read, adha syam 
asur ubhayor grhesu. But AV. 18. 3. 17 shows that the text 
intends to say, adha syama surabhayo grhegu: ‘May we be of 
good odor in the house’! Cf. also MS 1. 3. 39 (p. 46, 1. 10); 
KS. 4. 13. 

At 14. 16. 1, in the pada printed, /@ samdadhami havisa ghrtena, 
the word /é, agreeing with the feminines vyusfah and nimrucah, 
is to be changed to ‘ah. So the parallel texts, TS. 1. 5. 10. 2; 
MS 1. 7. 1 (p. 109, 1. 10). Cf. AC. 2. 5. 14; KQ. 25. 10. 22. 

At 14. 17. 3 there is the corrupt mantra edited as, prthivi 
bhivari sinivaly urawdhra acitte manas te bhuvo vivaste. This 
appears a second time in KS. 35. 3 with vibhaivari for bhivart 
and uramdha for urandhra. Without being able to translate the 
mantra satisfactorily, I would point out that d4@vari in ApC. is 
certainly the result of haplography in the combination prthivi(vz)- 
bhaivari. We must restore prthivi vibhiivari. 

At 14. 28. 4 there is the pada, samvatsara rtubhi¢ cakupanah. 
I am engaged here with the explanation, rather than the emen- 
dation of the word caékupanah. The parallel KS. 13. 15 and 16 
reads, samvatsara rtubhi¢g cak|panah: ‘The year shaping itself 
by the seasons’. There can be no doubt that cékupanah = cakl- 
panah, especially as MS 2. 13. 23 (p. 169, I. 5), as it were, trans- 
lates both by samvatsara rtubhih samvidanah: ‘The year uniting 
itself with the seasons’. Now caékupanah occurs twice more in 
Ap. 16. 26.6, 12 in the pada, satyam parvair rsibhi¢ cakupanah. 
Again MS 2. 7. 16 (p. 100, |. 15) has satyam purvair rsibhih 
samvidanah. It seems therefore certain that cékupanah is the 
correct reading in ApC., and that it is identical with cak/panah. 
Doubtless it is to be regarded as an additional case of Prakritism, 
such as this text affects considerably: see Garbe in the Preface 
to volume III of his edition, p. vii. ff. 

At 16. 18. 7, in the pada as printed, duigas taradhyai rnaya na 
iyase, the samdhi between faradhyai and rnayd is neglected. 
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The parallel texts, RV. 9. 110. 1; SV. 1. 428; AB. 8. 11. 1, read 
correctly ¢aradhyd: ‘Like a debt-collector thou goest forth to 
conquer the enemy’. 

At 16. 19. 1 the text has, aimdrdgnam varma ... tan nas 
trayatam tan no vi¢gvato mahat. For tan no read tanvo: ‘May 
this great protection of Indra and Agni guard our persons on all 
sides’! Cf. the decisive parallel AV. 8. 5. 19 fam me tanvam 
trayatam sarvato mahat. 

At 16. 30. 1, in the formula, ¢atruhanam amitrahanam 
bhratrvyahanam asurahanam tvendram vajram saddayami, read 
tudindram for tvendram, and translate: ‘I seat thee, the foe- 
slaying, enemy-slaying, rival-slaying, demon-slaying bolt that 
belongs to Indra’! Cf. KS. 39. 5, gatruhanam asi, gatruhanam 
bhratrvyahanam asurahanam tvaindram vajram sddayamt. 

At 16. 34. 4, in the hemistich printed as, agvévad bhari pustam 
hiranyavad annamadhyehi mahyam, read for annamadhyehi 
annavad (or annamad) dhehy, and translate: ‘Great prosperity, 
abounding in horses, abounding in gold, abounding in food, do 
thou bestow upon me’! 

At 24. 12. 9 there is the formula dprnogi samprna prajayad ma 
pagubhir a4prna, which may be rendered: ‘Thou doest fill, O 
complete filler! Fill me with offspring and cattle’! Aside from 
the dubious present indicative d@prnogz, CC. 1. 15. 16 has aprno 
st samprnah prajaya ma pacubhir a prna, which is more in the 
line of such punning formulas: ‘Thou art a filler (4@prma), a 
complete filler (samprna)! Fill (éprna) me with offspring and 
cattle’! Hence drnog in is to be changed to dprno ’st. 
This is made certain by other variants of the same formula, 
all of which begin with a noun, rather than a verb: dpura sta 
(=sta+a) ma prajaya pagubhih parayata, CC. 8.8.11; and apa- 
rya stha (= stha+a) ma pirayata prajaya dhanena ca, TS. 3. 2. 
5. 5; AG. 6. 12. 4 (cf. Ap. 13. 17. 8). 


Cankhayana-Grhyasitra. 


At 1. 17. 9 Professor Oldenberg’s text has pumdn indrag 
cagni¢ ca pumansam vardhatam mayt. He translates in Indische 
Studien xv. 34: ‘Der mann Indra und Agni auch mogen einen 
mann in mir erwachsen lassen’. Again, in Sacred Books of the 
East, xxix. 43: ‘Let the man Indra and also Agni make a man 
grow in me’. Both translations treat vardhatam as a causative, 
as though vardhayatam. Emend pumansam vardhatam to puman 
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samvardhatam, by merely changing the division of the letters, 
and translate: ‘A man is Agni and Indra too: may a man grow 
upinme’! Cf. PG. 1. 9. 5, where the parallel pada reads, puman 
samvartatam mayt, in much the same sense. 

At 1. 19. 9, in the hemistich, strigzyam anyant svadadhat pu- 
manhsam a@ dadhad tha, the words anyant svadadhat are to be 
corrected to anyasuv ddadhat, in accordance with AV. 6. 11. 3. 
Translate: ‘May he put birth of female (children) into other 
women; a man (child) he shall put here’! 


Kaucika-Sitra. 


At 44. 37, the formula printed as vayave stokanam is to be 
changed in accordance with about half of the MSS to vayo ve 
stokanam :‘O Vayu, enjoy the drops’! Cf. the versions of the 
formula in TS. 1. 3. 9. 2; 6. 3. 9. 5; Ap€. 7. 20. 1, vayo viht 
stokanam; in VS. 6. 16; CB. 3. 8. 2. 18 (cf. KC. 6. 6. 5), vayo ve 
stokanam; in KS. 3. 6, vayo ve stokanam (text vestokanam); and 
in VS. in the Kanva version, vayo ve stokanamh jusanah. Now MS 
I. 2. 16 (p. 26, 1. 17); 3. 10. 1 (p. 129, 1. 19); MQ. 1. 8. 4. 24 read 
vayoh stokanam. The mss. of Kaug which read vayave stokanam 
may possibly represent another independent reading of the for- 
mula, having the same sense as that of MS. More likely, how- 
ever, vayave is mere blunder for vayo ve. 

At 47. 16 the second stanza addressed to the bolt (vajra) 
begins with the hemistich as printed, sa na indra purohito vigvatah 
pahi rakgasah. 1 believe now that we must read indrapurohito 
as a compound, probably a bahuvrihi: ‘ Do thou, whose Purohita 
is Indra, protect us on all sides from demons’! 


Hiranyakeci-Grhyasiatra. 


At 1. 5. 1, in the pada printed, pra sa mrtyam yuyotana, change 
sa to su in agreement with ApM. 2. 3. 1, and translate: ‘ Keep, 
pray, death at a distance’! The reading of SMB., pra sumar- 
tyam yuvotana, with its impossible (to my sense) sumartya, is 
probably to be corrected so as to yield the same wording. The 
reading of MG. 1. 22. 2, edited by Knauer as, prathamam artim 
yuyotu nah, seems to me very doubtful, but apparently harbors a 
genuine variant of the pada. 

At 1. 15. 7, the editor, Professor Kirste, prints the stanza as 


follows: 
hiranyabahuh subhaga jitaksy alamkrta madhye, 
devanam asinartham mahyam avocat svaha. 
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I read ajitakgy according to the sense, and arrange the padas 


thus: 
hiranyabahuh subhaga 


ajitaksv alamkrta 
madhye devanam asina 
artham mahyam avocat (svaha) 


Oldenberg, Sacred Books of the East, XXX. 179, indicates in 
his translation the same division of the verse; he emends still 
further to ajitakgy, and translates: ‘The golden-armed, blessed 
(Goddess Assembly-Hall), whose eyes are not faint, who is 
decked with ornaments, seated in the midst of the gods, has 
spoken for my good, Svaha’. Anyhow the negative prefix a 
before j7#@kgy, and the proposed division into padas, are secure. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


28 


III—THE PROSODY OF ILLE. A STUDY OF THE 
ANOMALIES OF ROMAN QUANTITY. 


First PAPER. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The present article aims at offering a solution of the O. Lat. 
quantitative problem of z//é-ili(e), némpé-némp(e), which has 
been discussed by several Plautine scholars, but especially by 
Skutsch in his Plaut. Forschungen, Leipzig, 1892. The solution 
offered will be found to be in part the same as the explanation 
which is briefly suggested, but not fully developed, by Th. Birt 
in his article ‘“‘ Ueber Kiirzungen trochaischer Worter”, Rhein. 
Mus. LI (1896), 240 ff., and it seems desirable to explain at the 
outset the relation in which the present study stands to Birt’s 
article. A direct reply to Skutsch is possible only through a 
detailed treatment of the anomaly némf(e); Birt has devoted his 
discussion, however, almost entirely to a different subject, viz. 
the shortening of trochaic words,—a question which had already 
been discussed in part by Corssen (II? 481 f., 626 ff.) and Biicheler 
(ALL. III 145). It is proper for me to state that, when I read 
Birt’s article hurriedly some years ago, his treatment of the 
questions at issue did not then seem to me sufficiently complete, 
and the brief discussion which he devotes to the anomaly xémf(e) 
made no definite impression upon my mind.’ Hence I am not 
conscious of any special indebtedness to Birt for my own method 
of treatment which has been worked out independently, although 
I gladly acknowledge the great learning and the genuine insight 
of Birt’s study. In spite of its real forcefulness, Birt’s discussion 
has remained, however, largely ineffective,’ and this result is clearly 


1After reading Birt’s article, I expressed the following view in A. J. P. 
XXV 1904, 147, n. 2: “ The general principles laid down by Skutsch must be 
accepted as final.” 

?Thus Skutsch seems justified in his assertion (Tépac, Géttingen, 1903, 
p. 121, n. 2) that the larger part of his syncope theory has been generally 
accepted by Latin philologians, and he professes to regard Birt as an isolated 
exception: “‘ Dies Beweisverfahren hat man fiir die andern genannten Worte 
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due to certain obvious faults of arrangement and method, which 
appear in important parts of the treatment. Thus two inconsistent 
solutions of the problem are proposed instead of one (I. 1., 254, 
255), and, of the two proposed solutions, the correct one is briefly 
suggested (I. 1., 244; 255, §3) rather than fully explained and 
clearly grounded. It seems desirable therefore to examine the 
subject anew, and the present article is designed to supplement 
Birt’s valuable study through a discussion of the prosody of z/le 
and of several allied problems of the Plautine language.’ 


I. METRICAL THEORY OF THE ‘HALF-LONG’ SYLLABLE. 
RESULTING ‘ANOMALIES’. 


The weakly accented penultimate syllables of such pronouns 
and conjunctions as @//e, inde, immo and their numerous associates 
are commonly assigned to a special class by Plautine critics, and 
are termed ‘half-longs’. By this form of statement it is evidently 
meant that these originally long syllables have been greatly 
weakened by the withdrawal of the accent (as in @/le sérvus, 
inde vénit, immo véro), and in consequence are often treated in 
many ways like short syllables. Thus the long penultimate syl- 
lable is generally recognized as being of dubious or ‘half-long’ 
quantity in all the ‘proletariate of weakly accented words’’. 
The question may be asked whether this use of the term ‘ half- 
long’ rests upon a strictly scientific basis, and if so, what is the 
precise meaning of ‘half-long’, in other words, what is its 
metrical meaning. As regards the first question, there can be no 
doubt that the use of the term ‘ haif-long’ is thoroughly scien- 
tific ; for the very respectable ancient theorists who belonged to 
the school of Aristoxenus and called themselves the rhythmict, 
expressly recognized in actual speech sy/labae brevibus breviores, 


allgemein gutgeheissen und zwingend gefunden . . . mit Ausnahme von Birt 
. . . Eine Verstaéndigung zwischen Birt und mir in grammatischen Dingen 
scheint leider unméglich”. Lindsay has even introduced the syncopated 
forms z/.’, nem’, ind’, etc., into his Oxford edition of Plautus. 

1 The following abbreviations are employed in this article: Miller? = L. 
Miller, R. M.?; Stolz? = Stolz, Miiller’s Handbuch IT’, 2. 

2Cf. .Corssen, II? 892: “Dieses aufgehaufte Proletariat von tieflonigen 
Wortern war nun haltlos gegen jede Verderbniss des Vokalismus.” Upon 
the whole, Corssen has a thoroughly good and sound discussion of the atonics 
ille and iste (11? 626 ff.). On the general atonic character of the Latin pro- 
nouns and particles, see especially Audax, Keil, VII, 360, 5; cf. also Schdll, 
De acc. 169 ff. 
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syllables shorter than the short, and syllabae longis longiores, 
syllables longer than the long (Quint. ix, 4, 84 ; Marius Victori- 
nus, i, 8; for other reference, cf. Christ, Metr.’ 77 f.).’ If there 
are syllables in speech, however, which are longer than the normal 
long, it seems naturally to follow—especially in an accentual lan- 
guage like the Roman—that there are also syllables which are 
shorter than the normal long,—in other words, ‘ half-long ’ sylla- 
bles. For, although this fact is not expressly stated, it is clearly 
implied in the rhythmical doctrine. We may then conveniently 
define a ‘ half-long’ syllable, such as we find in 2//e, in sed i//6 or 
in domi, as a syllable which is normally long, but which the ear, 
under certain conditions, may measure as a short. The actual 
conditions under which this short measurement takes place may 
be stated as follows in the case of z//e: Even the most sensitive 
and cultivated ear, on hearing the word z//e in continuous speech, 
is incapable of determining accurately just what time is occupied 
by the syllable z/, and what is occupied by the syllable 4e. Hence 
the ear ordinarily measures the two syllables of such a word 
together, and assigns so much time to the resulting complex; it 
is precisely to this process that Christ refers, in his discussion of 
the principles of O. Lat. metric, when he says that, in a rapidly 
uttered complex like viden héc, the early dramatists measured 
the phrase rather than the syllables (Rhein. Mus. XXIII (1868), 
580).? In our examination of the ‘ half-long’, we shall need to 


1See also my brief discussion of the problem of é/ and mempe, Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc. XXXVI (1905), 159 ff., which, however, I wish to be entirely 
superseded by the present more careful and more complete study. I only call 
attention here to the ‘mathematical demonstration’, which Skutsch (Pl. Forsch. 
40) offers of the syncope of nempe: 
Nempe before consonants has the value of . . . 2 morae. 
The first syllable has the value of ..... .. 2 morae, 
The second syllable has the value of ....... © mora, 


It is shown (I. 1., 160) that this proffered demonstration is wholly uncon- 
vincing to one who accepts the principles of the rhythmici; even if we had 
no other explanation in view, this doctrine would warn us of the fallacy con- 
tained in the words ‘has the value of’. It is only correct to say, in such 
cases, ‘has the approximate value of’, ‘is allowed in metre the value of’. 
The exact value which belongs in actual speech to meme or to the first syllable 
of nempe, we neither knew nor have any means of ever knowing. 

*« Jene alteren Dichter ... hérten noch deutlich heraus, dass die lebhafte 
Frage viden hoc? keinen grésseren Zeitumfang als die ruhige Antwort video 
einnehme, . .. da sie im Versbau noch mehr mit dem Ohr den Rhythmus 
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consider two distinct classes of phenomena, viz.: first, those cases 
in which the ‘half-long’ is followed by another long (without 
being preceded by acoalescing short monosyllable), and secondly, 
those cases in which the ‘ half-long’ is either followed or preceded 
by a short syllable belonging to the same word or the same 
word-complex.’ I shall begin my discussion with the first class 
of cases. 

(1) It follows from the principles of measurement already 
stated that, even if a long syllable is considerably weakened by 
the withdrawal of the accent, and even if it is thus reduced toa 
‘half-long ’, the ear will invariably measure it as long, provided 
it be both followed and preceded by long syllables ;* for in such 
. a case the total diminution of time will not seem very great, and 
consequently both syllables of the word will appear to be long. 
For this reason we find that the weakly accented pronouns and 
conjunctions of spondaic value are never measured as iambi 
(except in conjunction with a short preceding monosyllable), 
although their first syllable is in all cases only a ‘half long’ 
(cf. p. 423), but we have the invariable scansion 2//am, illo, illinc, 
lim, istim, ipsi, hiram, vérd, atitém, quandd, porrd, intréd, érgo, 
étsit, quamgquam, quamvis, postquam, imquam, quisguam, némod, 
sané, véraim, etc. 

(2) If the ‘half-long’ syllable be followed (or preceded), how- 
ever, by an undoubted short,’ the diminution in time will be much 
more perceptible to the ear, and if the latter measures the complex 
either as 24 or as 23 or as 2 morae, the ‘half-long’ will be naturally 
heard asa short. It is to this measurement of the complex that 


auffassten als nach dem metrischen Schema die Sylben zihlten”. The 
article referred to contains some views of Plautine metric, which are now 
universally abandoned, but Christ’s discussion of rhythmical principles is 
naturally one of permanent value. 

1A short monosyllable unites with the following word in O. Lat. to form a 
single complex, e. g. in-exercitum, séd-illo, 

? There are a few isolated exceptions to this general rule, but they are of 
little importance as compared with the regular usage ; thus we find apparently 
éxinde, where the syllable ivd is counted as short in determining the accent ; 
it is followed, however, immediately by a short; cf. below, p. 426. Cf. also 
imm6, endd, frusiré, which are discussed below, p. 434 ff. On the other hand, 
a single text like Mo. 362 (stiimne Yfli(e) Infélix) is so excessively improbable 
as not to belong to scientific discussion at all, cf. Skutsch, Forsch, 106. 

3 Thus in immd vero, the final of immo is always short in O. Lat. (cf. Bentley 
on Phor. v, 8, 43), while in other collocations we find the obscure final of 
immo almost invariably measured long. 
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Havet appears to refer, when, in discussing the supposed license 
which allows — v for v v in anapaestic verse in the case of words 
like perditissimus, he observes that Roman pronunciation prob- 
ably ‘cheated’ and reduced the time upon the whole trochee 
rather than upon the long syllable alone (Metr.* 90, § 185).’ It 
is better, however, in my judgment to say in all such cases that 
‘the ear was cheated’, and was consequently unable to measure 
the two syllables separately. Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist, however, respecting the most convenient terminology, 
it will scarcely be denied that the metrical theory which has been 
just stated is substantially that of the ancient ~hythmicz, and is 
generally accepted also by the best modern authorities.’ Legit- 
imate deductions from this theory are as follows: The trochaic 
words 7/¢, isté, ecqguis, hocin, omnis are freely heard in pro- 
nunciation as two shorts, but the first syllable of the spondaic 
words i//és, illo, isti, écquém, hocin, is always heard as a 
long, provided a long precedes. Hence a casual observer might 
easily conclude that the first syllable of these spondaic pronouns® 
was really a full long, except for the fact that as soon as a 


1“Tl est probable que la prononciation ¢richait sur l'ensemble du trochée, et 
non pas seulement sur la longue.” 

2 Certain details, which are of much importance in practice, may be omitted 
here and their consideration reserved for a later point in our discussion. 
Thus I merely mention here the large question: If the ear is distinctly to 
hear the shortening, ow close must the association be between the weakened long 
and the following (or preceding) short? What must be the special character of 
this association ? For it must be obvious that association between a long and 
a short syllable in the sentence is not always of the same kind, but exists in 
very varying degrees ; thus we have association produced by the same word- 
form or by the coalescence of a short monosyllable (e. g. ¢//¢, 101, guid-est, 
&ib(i)-argentum), association through elision between two separate word-forms 
fe. g. ie) Amadat, eripe ex, pesstime ornatus), and association through immediate 
sequence in the sentence (e. g. Adind mins nén, Mi. 1065—anap. verse). 
Important as are these questions of the character of the connection, I shall 
waive them for the present and consider only the simplest applications of the 
rhythmical theory. The rare cases of shortening which occur in the dialogue 
metres in association with a Brevis Brevians which is not initial (e. g. Cur. 351 
abeamzis dc décumbamus) are collected by Maurenbrecher, Hiat. 28; they are 
to be regarded as a wholly exceptional and abnormal usage. 

31 have little hesitation in joining omnis with the weakly accented pro- 
nouns, since in many I.-Eur. Janguages the adjectives meaning ‘all’, ‘ every 
‘whole’ are closely associated with the pronouns and inflected prevailingly 
according to the pronominal declension ; so fofus in Latin, sdrva and vi/¢va in 
Skt. (cf. Whitney, Skt. Gramm. § 522 ff.). For numerous cases of sed Smnis in 
O. Lat., cf. Ahlberg. Corrept. iamb. 70. 
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short coalescing monosyllable is placed before them, the syllables 
tll, ist, ecg, omn are once more freely heard as shorts, and the 
very weak accent of the resulting complex is quite as naturally 
séd-tllum, séd-écquem as sed-illum, sed-écqguem.' Similarly the 
first syllables of conjunctions and particles of spondaic and 
trochaic measurement, and of the atonic substantive verb are 
freely heard as short, whenever a short coalescing monosyllable 
precedes, and although, in the case of substantives and verbs 
(e. g. Adstis, uxor, aédes, sper, addi), shortening of the accented 
syllable is very rarely admitted, we find frequent shortening of 
weakly accented ergo, autem, etsi, umquam, intus, intro, inter, 
hercle, eccum, esse, estis, e. g. Per. 185 qui’d érgo dixi; Ci. 67 si‘ 
atitem nén est; Am. 977 tamétsi praesens; Poe. 489 nec uimquam 
litém; Tri. 1101 s€d intus narrabé; St. 619 inter cfiineos; 
Poe. 1330 s€d éccum lénonem; Ba. 724 u‘t esse;*—for additional 
examples, cf. Ahlberg’s collection, Corrept., pp. 67-75. Those 
particles of spondaic value which begin with a consonant, e. g. 
numquam, véro, porro, stro, quamquam, quando, postguam, etc., 
can obviously not be preceded by a short monosyllable, but it 
cannot be doubted that the initial syllables of all these words are 
also only ‘half-longs’,* and that they will tend to shorten, 
if a favorable opportunity presents itself; whether the Roman 
language, however, can allow them this opportunity and still 
preserve its quantitative character, is a different question, and one 
that we shall need to consider carefully in the sequel. Yet in the 
brief examination which we have sought to make of a very 
simple principle of ancient metric, we have already begun to find 
certain manifest ‘anomalies’, and also, as I hope, have begun to 
find explanations for them, since they are precisely such natural 


! Thus Commodian, who observes the accent in the close of his hexameters, 
very possibly still accents d¢ i//o in the third century A. D., e. g. C. A. §2 
qui dé Ilo clamant (so Dombart with MP'). 

7It is somewhat illogical to retain in the text very numerous cases like 
wt-ésse, and at the same time to correct all cases of the simple ésse (cf. Miiller, 
Pl. Pros. 298 ff.). It cannot be too strongly insisted that the syllables #, ess 
are measured as short in z//e and in sed illos, in esse and in ud(é) esse (ests) for 
precisely the same reason, viz. because they are ‘half-long’ syllables pro- 
nounced in immediate conjunction with a short, and because such a pronuncia- 
tion is not found in practice to be incapable of restriction within moderate 
limits. 

* Hence we find, at least occasionally, the oxytonesis of these particles in 
the critical feet, e. g. Phor. 985 €nim verd vocést opus, which should be added 
to the similar examples collected in TAPA. XXXV 35. 
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irregularities as always accompany the spontaneous development 
of speech. Thus we have noted that the syllable z// of the 
trochaic pronominal forms 7//é, ila, illid might easily become 
short, while the same syllable in the spondaic forms 77/7, il/am, 
tll6, illés must always remain long, unless a short precedes; 
further, we have seen that if the trochaic form il/e be elided 
before a Jong syllable, as in z//(e) abs té, the syllable z// (no short 
syllable preceding) must always be heard as a long and can 
never become short, except through one of those slow and 
gradual processes of quantitative assimilation and attrition, which 
commonly extend over several centuries (cf. p. 425, n.).? 
More than this, just as the atomic particles seine (mé), neisi 
(féceris), guanset (dicas), (mé) gudgue have become weakened 
to sine, nisi, gudsi, gudgue,’ so the trite asseverative particle 
nempe, weakened from *xam-pfe, and sometimes still further 
reduced to ximpe (Birt, 1. 1., 250),* which is very similar in 
meaning (Langen, Beitrage, 125 ff.) to the almost invariably 
weakened enim (véro), has finally come, in its dissyllabic form, 
always to be heard as a pyrrhic, e. g. mémpé ti (Mi. 922). Yet 


1 This explanation shows clearly how a ‘half-long’ syllable differs from a 
common syllable. The latter may be treated as short under all conditions, 
but the former is itself heard as short only when it is uttered in immediate 
conjunction with a short syllable. 

2Corssen II? 481 f.; Biicheler, ALL. III 145 f.; Birt, 1. 1., 244 ff.; Brock, 
Quaest. Gramm. 170 ff. 

3 Birt cites nimpe from Corp. Gloss. Lat. IV 261, 56; Aethicus ed. Wuttke, 
p. 76, 34. For a similar weakening in proclitic words, cf. mihi, tidi for *mehi, 
*¢ebi (Brugmann, Grundr. II 816; Skutsch, Forsch. 136, n. 1; Stolz,® 26), 
probably also indu for endo, and simul for O. Lat. semol (CIL. I 1175) and 
semul (Ba. 576, 591 ; Ru. 760, etc.). The last example is deserving of especial 
notice. It is usual here to explain the passage of the ¢ into ¢ by a comparison 
of the pre-literary change which produced simplex from *semplax and which is 
seen also in similis, simplum, etc. (cf. Stolz,> 64), but this interpretation, if 
taken alone, scarcely seems sufficient in the case of a form which, like O. Lat. 
semul, remained in frequent use until a comparatively late period, and needs 
to be re-enforced by other causes. The thorough-going proclitic character of 
this particle is further shown by its excessively frequent shortening in O. Lat. 
(i. e. semiil, cf. Miiller, Pl. Pros. 143). The same change of ¢ to 7 before a 
nasal has occurred in the preposition iw (O. Lat. ex), but here also the proclitic 
character of the word has been an important factor in the process, as Victor 
Henry notes (Comp. Gramm.?, Engl. transl., § 32, p. 35). 

*The later Roman poets who addressed themselves to a reading public and 
wrote for the eye as well as the ear, were compelled to reject shortenings in 
all cases involving two consonants; this is the well-known principle first 
introduced into Roman poetry by Ennius and later observed even by Com- 
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we have already seen even in this brief preliminary examination 
that, if zempe be elided before a long syllable, in that case the 


modian, cf. Klotz, Grundz. 42 f.; L. Miller, Summarium Pros. 34; Meyer, 
Ursprung d. rhythm. Dicht. 33. In accordance with this principle, O. Lat. 
némpé was finally assimilated to mémp(e), and the quantitative anomaly was 
thus successfully removed. If, instead of containing, however, two conso- 
nants which strike the eye of the reader, meme had contained a naturally long 
vowel,—in other words, if it had existed in the form mépe, we should probably 
have had, in the course of several centuries, the gradual assimilation of #ép(e) 
to népé. This species of assimilation has perhaps actually taken place in the 
case of neis(i) and nis!, as the usage of Plautus seems to show, and has been 
well treated by Brock in a somewhat neglected chapter of his Quaest. Gramm. 
(Dorpat, 1897, p. 170 ff.). Since the checkered history of Latin quantity is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the variations of this particle, I will recapit- 
ulate here Brock’s main conclusions and add also some observations of my 
own. Dissyllabic neisi or nési (probably not nési, as Stolz and Lindsay 
assume) was originally a spondee, but in the time of Pl. it had become an 
almost invariable pyrrhic ; hence mis/ is frequent even in iambic verse-closes, 
e. g. Cap. 724; Cur. 51. The iambic measurement, wisi, is found, however, in 
eight cases (Ci. 61; Cas. 699; Poe. 325, 243; Ru. 1092; Caecil. 144 R?; Acc. 
138f.; Trag.inc.inc.90). As regards the original spondaic and trochaic meas- 
urements of the dissyllable, Brock believes that they are preserved in six pas- 
sages (Mo. 1006; Per. 234; Au. 445; Ep. 279; Men. 822; Frag. dub. v. 10 
Gdtz), but this conclusion must be regarded as somewhat doubtful. Brock’s 
most valuable results relate, however, to the prosody of monosyllabic ##s(2) ; 
the monosyllable is often long in Pl., and its length is attested by ten passages 
(Am. 280; Ba. 1172; Cap. 749; Mer. 712; Mo. 80; Poe. 888; Ru. 581; Tru. 
465, 620; Pacuv. fr. 7 R.?;—cf, Brock’s own explanation, 1. 1., 180: “ Quod 
non casu factum esse existimo, altera enim syllaba elisa priori aliquantulum 
ponderis additur”, but see below), Add also Poe. 839 #is(#) e'rus hunc 
(not nis(i) érus, cf. A. J. P. XXV 268,§3). A further question remains, 
which Brock has not considered: Is mis() the sole form in Pl., or does the 
assimilated form nis(z) also begin to make its appearance? A partial exami- 
nation convinces me that this latter scansion is not very strongly attested for 
Pl. ; thus, in the first volume of the ed. min., it is necessary in only two pas- 
sages, viz. Ba. 30 nis(i) Ab s¢se ; Ci. 41 nis(i) tit ne ésurirem (perhaps also in 
Cap. 593). Hence it would be possible, through the substitution of #é in some 
half-a-dozen passages, entirely to remove mis(z) from the text of Pl., but it 
seems more probable that the assimilation of the quantity to nisi, which 
becomes regular in Ter., had already begun in PI., although it is still dis- 
tinctly the less usual scansion. The foregoing conclusions must not, however, 
be represented as more than probable. For the cases of apparent mis(i) may 
also be explained as cases of isi in hiatus, and taken to illustrate the free 
treatment of iambic words in this particular. The question can be finally 
decided only by a complete examination of the scansion mis(i) and of the 
extent to which it is really attested in Pl. With the development which we 
actually find in »émpé, némp(e), compare also dissyllabic siné from seine, mono- 
syllabic si from sine; in the latter case, as in mémp(e), the monosyllabic form 
precluded shortening. 
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syllable xemp, which has become absolutely short in dissyllabic 
némpé, is once more necessarily heard as an absolute long, e. g. 
Mo. 653 némp(e) abs t€ petam. Hence the anomaly by which 
tlie) and nemp(e) always appear as longs in elision before a dong 
syllable is already explained; we have, however, also to explain 
the still more striking and more perplexing anomaly, by which 
ill(eé) and memp(e) appear only as longs in elision before a short 
syllable, e. g. ile) dmabam, némp(e) ut, and if we wish to under- 
stand clearly the reasons which exist for the last pronunciation, 
we shall need to examine more closely the Roman system of 
quantity, the Roman quantitative organism, and to estimate the 
means which it possesses for self-protection and self-preservation. 

Before pruceeding, however, to this examination, I wish to 
give some further illustrations of the fact that the penultimate 
syllable of a Latin pronoun or particle is not in any case a full 
or absolute long, but only a ‘half-long’. The clearest proof of 
this principle is afforded by the usual accentuations périnde, siub- 
inde, proinde, déinde, even éxinde, which are fully attested by 
the ancient grammarians (cf. Schéll, De acc. 192 f.; Weil and 
Benléw, 48; Seelmann, Aussp. d. Lat. 41). These accentuations 
may well be, in a certain sense, inelegant and incorrect, but they 
are far from being, as Schdll is disposed to think (I. ]., 69 f.) the 
mere inventions of the grammarians; for we find at least one 
ancient grammarian, viz. Servius (Keil, IV, 444, 26; Schdll, 
1. 1., 192)," condemning dénde as an actual barbarism and warning 
his readers against its continued use. Since then we find the 
syllable zzd counted as short to the latest period in determining 
the accent both of é@xinde and of siadbinde, the needlessness of 
seeking any other explanation of dimoric zmde than the weakening 
of the first syllable is apparent; cf. also e/lum from ém-illum, 
em-lum.? We know also from Gellius (vi, 7) that so careful and 
intelligent an observer as the poet Annianus was unable to de- 
termine correctly the place of the accent in the adverb exadversum, 
but, following the metrical accent of a verse of Terence (Phor. 88), 


1(Barbarismus fit per detractionem) accentus, quando dicimus déinde; 
mediam enim habere debuit acutam, quia positione longa est.—Sommer’'s 
explanation of this accent as derived from the shortened form dein (Lat. Laut- 
lehre, p. 103) is a surprising one; if it were true, we ought to have amdvissem 
from amdssem, déorum from déum. 

Skutsch, Forsch. 158, n. 1, and Philol. LIX, 496; not from én-ti/um, 
which Birt also thinks of (I. 1., 260). 
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he wished to pronounce exddversum. Similarly Priscian (XV, 
31 H.) seems to prescribe /alidémversus, Siciliamversus.' It is 
probable that both Annianus and Priscian were mistaken in these 
examples,’ but the very fact that they could thus fall into error 
shows that the penultimate long of a particle was very faintly 
accented; they could not so easily, for example, have mistaken 
the place of the accent in the substantives #xor, filius, servérum. 
Perhaps we may similarly explain the accentuation of mihilum 
(from mzhilum) and the regular measurement of the particle 
profecto as préfécto in P|. (e. g. Mi. 290 pro'fecto vidi; cf. Miiller, 
Pl. Pros. 249; Ahlberg, Corrept. 32 ff.); the accents siguando, 
néquando are also well attested, but probably admit of a different 
explanation, cf. TAPA. XXXV, 34. 

At least one other subordinate word-form is shown by its vo- 
calism to be fully as weak in utterance as mempe and nesi (neis?). 
This is O. Lat. olle, ollus, in which the original 3 was early 
reduced to z in consequence of the prevailing unaccented use of 
the pronoun, as Lindsay correctly explains (L. L. 430, 192). 
Hence if Stolz,* 139, speaks of this change as still unexplained, 
his statement seems needlessly cautious. We need not even 
conjecture that the reduction of o to 7 took place originally in 
word-groups like séd-d/le, guéd-olle, cuim-olia (cf. ilico for in sloco), 
but we may safely assume, in view of its highly atonic character, 
that the weakening affected the simple pronoun from the first.’ 
If then trochaic z//e does not appear to be invariably shortened 
in O. Lat. like trochaic nempe, this partial preservation of the 
old quantity is not due to the retention of any accentual force, 
but rather to the influence of spondaic Ji, i//o. We find further 
that the pronouns 7//e, iste, ipse were never treated as clearly 
accented words in any period of the Latin language. Thus, as is 
well known, the poets of the classical age do not elide either 
iambic or spondaic words before an acute syllable, but as a rule 
admit such elisions only before atonic monosyllables like e#, ac, 
at, ut,in,ex. An exception is most freely made, however, in the 


1Schéll, De acc. 191, seeks however, both to change the general verbiage of 
the passage and to correct the example given to /tahamvérsus. 

? Annianus was mistaken in exddversum as a regular accent; inthe particular 
verse which he cited, however, the particle suffers elision, and the accent may 
probably recede, i. e. exddvers(um); see below (second paper). 

3 Assimilation or adaptation to other pronominal forms, such as the case- 
forms of iste and ipfse, may have facilitated this change, but are not likely to 
have actually caused it, as is sometimes assumed (Bennett, Appendix, p. 136). 
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case of these atonic pronouns, e. g. Hor. Ep. ii, 2, 163 modo 
isto; Sen. Thy. 1064 f. manu mea ipse; Luc. iii, 14 vidi ipsa 
tenentes; v, 584 caeli iste fretique (v. Trampe, De Luc. arte 
metr., Berlin, 1884, p. 16); Ov. Met. xv, 814 legi ipse; cf. the 
remarks of L. Miiller,? 366, 340 f., 346 f., who notes also the 
admission of similar elisions before omnis, atgue, ergo, inguit, 
hercle, esse (1. 1., 340, 462, 547 ff.). Finally, Apuleius is the most 
scrupulous of all the Latin prose authors in restricting the use 
of elision, and most nearly observes the rules of artistic poetry 
in this respect;' yet in all his works no trace is to be found 
of the avoidance of any form of elision (except that of iambic 
words perhaps) before atonic z//e, éste, ipse. 


II, DEVELOPMENT OF THE EXPIRATORY ACCENT ESSENTIALLY 
COMPLETE IN THE THIRD CENTURY B. C. 
PROOFS OF THIS FACT. 


The problem of z//e is, in one sense, a complex one, and its 
correct solution cannot fail to throw some additional light upon 
the relations which existed between the Latin quantitative and 
accentual systems in the republican period. It is highly probable, 
as Weil and Benlow (Accent. Lat. 9) were inclined to recognize 
as long ago as 1856, that the expiratory character of the Latin 
accent is described by Quintilian (xii, 10, 33) under the term 
vigor (cf. also Sommer, Lat. Lautlehre, 106, § 73), but it is quite 
unnecessary in this connection to appeal to the first century of 
the empire. The character of the Latin accent was, in fact, 
clearly determined in the early republic, and we shall be justified 
in inferring that almost all the accentual causes which operated 
in the third century A. D., the century of Commodian, were 
present already in the third century B. C., the century of Plautus. 
The two periods are separated of course by the classical age, 


1T do not know whether this fact has been pointed out before or not. In 
reading Apuleius some years ago, I was much struck by the restrictions which 
he clearly places upon the use of elision, and by van Vliet’s frequent intro- 
duction of unnecessary hiatus into the text, e. g. Met. v, 20 fim. praestolatae 
advolabimus, instead of the MS reading: praestolabimus advolabimus. This 
avoidance of elision is probably an unconscious tendency both with Apuleius 
and with Martianus Capella; it is consequently carried out most thoroughly 
in passages of the more exquisite and ornate kind, as may be seen from 
Met. vi, 24 (description of the marriage-feast of Cupid and Psyche). On 
Apuleius as a prose poet, cf. further Ribbeck, Rém. Dichtung, III 327 ff. ; 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 600 ff. 
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which breaks the line of a uniform progression, and, arresting 
the accentual movement at many points, carries the development 
forward only in an irregular and partial manner. Allowing for 
these irregularities, we may still say that the development of the 
accent was essentially complete in the O. Lat. period, and the 
accent itself was fully capable of producing all the effects which 
are commonly produced by an expiratory accent of moderate 
strength; consequently, from the purely physiological point of 
view, quantitative pronunciation was already difficult for the 
Romans of the third century B. C., and accentual pronunciation 
was already easy. This fact is almost universally recognized, 
it is true, at the present «‘ay, but the necessary conclusions are 
not always drawn. Thus there can be no doubt that essentially 
all the quantitative errors and all the accentual innovations, which 
characterize the versification of Commodian and of the second 
and third century inscriptions, were already heard—at least oc- 
casionally—in the purely vulgar language of the earlier period. 
But at this point the resemblance between the two epochs abruptly 
ends. These vulgar pronunciations, which were often almost 
completely at variance with quantitative principles, were not 
received as arule into the literary language of Plautus and his 
contemporaries,—at least they were not received into that part of 
their language which is represented by the dialogue metres.’ It 
is not difficult to understand the reasons for this literary usage. 
Whatever may have been its origin, the Roman quantitative 
system of pronunciation was a fully accepted and established 
system in the time of Plautus, and the Romans of this period 
were resolved, on grounds of usage and association, to retain the 
quantitative pronunciation essentially unchanged. Hence we 
may fairly say that it was the national choice to hold the accent 
in check (so far as possible), and to preserve at least the essential 
parts of the quantitative system. Senatus populusgue Romanus 
decrevit. The quantitative pronunciation was already physio- 
logically difficult, but the national character, as it existed in the 
third century B. C. in unimpaired sturdiness and vigor, was little 
daunted by these physiological difficulties, probably was little 
conscious of their existence. The decline in intellectual force and 


’ Although it has not a few points of contact with the speech of the multitude, 
the language of Plautus is undeniably a literary idiom, Skutsch is quite right 
in saying (Forsch. 47, n. 1) that it does not represent vulgar Latin, but the 
better conversational tone. 
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elasticity, which marked the later empire, brought the quantita- 
tive system to sudden collapse, since the maintenance of both 
accent and quantity was a task too great for an outworn and 
enfeebled epoch, but the Romans of the early Republic were 
conscious of larger powers, and they deliberately chose, under the 
influence of psychological causes, the more difficult pronuncia- 
tions. That the vulgar speech, however, already admitted the 
easier accentual forms, is clear from the following considerations: 

(1) The principles which underlie the verse of Commodian 
and of the popular inscriptions in the third century A. D. are not, 
as is often supposed, new or sudden discoveries in Latin versifi- 
cation, but have, at least in large part, characterized the popular 
forms of the yévos icov from the beginning. Thus it is not im- 
probable that certain resemblances exist between the hexameters 
of Commodian and the anapaests of Plautus, and at some future 
time I may attempt to examine more fully into these points of 
similarity. Since I have no wish, however, in discussing the 
problem of z//e, to use more or less doubtful illustrations from the 
anapaestic cantica, it will be sufficient to point out here that hex- 
ameters of the characteristic Commodianic type are found among 
the well-known Praenestine Sortes, which date from the first 
century B. C. in their present form, but are in reality much older, 
e. g. CIL. I 1447 Ifbeo [o]eti: sei si[c] fécertt gaudébit sémper 
(so Mommsen; Biicheler, 331, 9, reads: Ifibeo et fs ei si _/écertt, 
etc.)' Not to mention other characteristics, those who are 
familiar with the laws which govern the structure of the third and 
fourth feet in Commodian—laws which are scarcely stated with 
sufficient clearness either by Hanssen or by W. Meyer ’?—will 


1 Maurenbrecher, Hiat. 102, does not seem to understand the structure of 
this verse. He scans: Itibeo ét is ei si fécerit gaidébit sémper, but neither 
the Sortes nor Commodian disregard the word-accent in the fifth foot of the 
hexameter. 

? Hanssen (De arte metr. Comm., Dissert. Philol. Argentorat. V, 31 ff.) first 
stated in part the law, which governs, in the passage from the second to the 
third foot, the hexameters of Commodian and of the inscriptions. This Jaw 
bears a striking resemblance to the dipodic law of Draheim and Meyer,and un- 
doubtedly makes for the essential unity of Latin metric ; hence we may say that the 
one law states the irreducible minimum of Latin quantity for the yévoc dimhdouov, 
the other for the yévoc ioov, According to Hanssen, the quantity is regularly 
preserved in the thesis of the second foot, immediately preceding the regular 
caesura, e. g. C. A. 38 idcirco fiitiira; ib. 75 clamamus in vactiim. The excep- 
tions which occur to this rule were later correctly explained by W. Meyer 
(Ursprung d. rhythm. Dichtung, Miinchen, 1885, p. 28 ff.), who pointed out 
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recognize in this example the distinctive marks of the Commo- 
dianic versification. 


that it was strictly necessary to observe the quantity only in the latter of two 
shorts which precede the caesura, e. g. C. A. 224 ét patitur quimdde ; ib. 94 
qui pater ét filiis. But Hanssen and Meyer have discovered only a part of 
the law which governs the popular dactylic versification. There is precisely the 
same observance of the quantity in the passage from the third to the fourth foot, 
wherever the semiseptenaria is employed, i. e.in all cases in which the ictus falls 
upon a word-end, e. g. C. A. 38 idcirco futira déciijt; ib. 75 clamamus in 
victim sirdis ; ib. 94 qui pater ét filtus dicitir. It follows then, if we omit 
the licenses of the first foot, that the thesis of dissyllabic feet cannot be 
formed with the first syllable of words like dédés, nor the thesis of trisyllabic 
feet with the first two syllables of words like prudéniés and beadiés. I may add 
that Hanssen never really investigated the observance of quantity in the third 
foot, but he states somewhat vaguely (I. 1., §10) that the word-accent is 
observed not only in the fifth and sixth feet, but frequently also in the fourth 
foot. This last observation is perfectly correct; for the law which has just 
been stated means that word-accent is disregarded in the fourth foot only in 
the case of the word-forms vv «,—v «, v 4, —<, while the accent of all 
trisyllabic and tetrasyllabic words that end either in a spondee, a trochee, a 
dactyl, or a cretic (e. g. ddetores, himdres, cdllecta, témpésttva, quod tmmincet, 
vecdlligit) is invariably respected, e. g. C. A. 16 multi quidém briti et igndti, 
cérde sopiti, On the other hand, in spite of a most elaborate and careful 
statistic, Meyer (1. 1., 34 f.) allows himself to drift into a mere polemic against 
Hanssen’s observations, and, although he sees clearly that ‘remarkable laws’ 
(‘ merkwiirdige Gesetze’) governs the third and fourth feet, his discussion is 
singularly confused and wholly barren of results (cf. Hanssen, Philol. Suppl. 
V (188g) 228). In conclusion, the structure of the interior parts of the vulgar 
Latin hexameter appears to show that, in those cases where the metrical 
accent falls upon a word-end, the ear of the average Roman could hear the 
quantity with full distinctness only in the penultimate syllable, i. e. the 
syllable upon which the word-accent depends. In view of this fact, it seems 
probable that C. F. W. Miller (Pl. Pr. 404, 416, 423), Christ (Metr.? 330 f.) 
and Havet (Métr.* § 185 ff.) are right in scanning cOmmodes, perdittssimus (we 
should add also séguiminf) even in the Graeco-Roman anapaests and iambic 
verse-beginnings of Pl. An absolutely certain conclusion cannot probably be 
reached here, but although the accents commdddi, pectére are frequent in the 
cantica, there is no evidence whatever to show that the pronunciations com- 
médds and pectéri with shortening were ever known to Roman metric (cf. 
below); the scanty indications which the verse affords agree at least as well 
with the opposite conclusion. Thus Pl. regularly allows a dactyl in the 
second place of the anapaestic dipody only in two cases: (1) when, in accord- 
ance with Greek usage, it is preceded by a dacty! in the first place; (2) when 
the dactyl (or proceleusmaticus) in the second place shows agreement of 
word- and verse-accent, e. g. Ba. 1161 verum audire 2¢iam; cf. Klotz, Grundz. 
281 ff.; Seyffert, Bursian’s Jahresb. 1894, 275; Audouin, De Pl. Anap. 79; 
Exon, Hermathena XII 496, n. 1. In the case of the very few apparent 
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(2) Since Latin final syllables rarely receive the accent, they 
are usua'ly obscurely uttered (Quint. i, 11, 8;' xi, 3, 337), and, 
with the exception of syllables ending in a diphthong or in s pre- 
ceded by a long vowel (which are very rarely shortened by the 
old dramatists), they are scarcely more than half-longs. As is 
well known, these syllables were often shortened in the second 
and third centuries A. D. (Hanssen, I. ]., 48 ff.; Schlicher, Origin 
of Latin Rhythmical Verse, 49 ff.). This shortening appears in 
the popular versification of the inscriptions at least as early as the 
middle of the second century A. D.; thus we find in hexameters 
of the year 156 A. D. of otherwise good composition (CLE. 250) 
the shortened ablatives mel/ed, undd, causd, med, ard, g. V. 5 
labitur wuzdz levi per roscida prata Tirinus. Similarly salvé 
occurs in very fair hendecasyllabics of the second century (CLE. 
1504, 38), e. g. ergo, salvé, Priape, salvé, sancte. We are natur- 
ally led to inquire then whether final syllables were ever fully 
shortened in the vulgar language of the O. Lat. period. A some- 
what similar question is often asked by those critics who reiect 
the early development of the expiratory accent (e. g. Klotz, 
Grundz. 67; Havet, ‘ Métr., pp. 142, 143’, according to Klotz), 


viz., why, if such an accent was already in existence in the third 
century B. C., it did not produce pulchré (fadctum) and bell 
(gléria) as well as bend ( factum) and domi (réstat).2 A partial 


exceptions which occur in our text, we should therefore probably scan Poe. 
1187 per quém vivimis ; Per. 781 ita mé Téxiltis, and this scansion is also 
a possibility in the very rare examples like Ba. 1198 censés siimere (ed. min.: 
siimére censés), Leo (Forsch. 291 f.) formerly wished to scan cOmmodés in 
the case of length by position, but dic in the case of length by nature. 
Skutsch (Tépac, 114 ff.) shows at length that this dichotomy is untenable, but 
scarcely makes good his assumption of cémmédds. When he asks (I. 1., 129) 
why cdmmodés and atireds do not occur in verse-closes, the obvious answer is 
that Pl_—no less than Commodian—strove to keep his verse-closes absolutely 
pure in their quantity. In general, Commodian’s usage represents the same 
kind of perception of quantity that we find in the Latin grammarians; thus 
the later Romans could very well accept ‘impétus fecit’ as an example of an 
anapaest followed by a trochee (Diomedes, Keil, I, 469, 14), but they could 
not accept ‘mindrem fecit’, in the same value; similarly they could regard 
‘ porrigi legibus’ (ib. 469, 33) as an anapaest and a dactyl, and ‘dignitas’ (2b. 
470, 9) as an anapaest, but they could not so treat ‘forrectum legibus’ or 
‘ digndrum’; for additional examples of this kind, cf. Corssen IL? 938. 

1(Doctor) curabit etiam, ne extremae syllabae intercidant. 

2 Verba ... quorum pars devorari, pars destitui solet, plerisque extremas 
syllabas non perferentibus, dum priorum sono indulgent. 

3Cf. also Ahlberg’s reference to this problem, De acc. 23. 
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answer to this objection has already been given in the discussion 
of the real character of the ‘half-long’ syllable (p. 421). After 
a Jong initial syllable the ear naturally hears the obscure finals of 
pulchre and dellias longs. But what shall we say of the possi- 
bility that these finals were at times pronounced in the purely 
vulgar language as full shorts?’ It does not seem improbable 
that such a neglect of quantity actually occurred. Not to mention 
the earlier shortening of final a in the Nom. Sing. of the First 
Decl., a sufficient proof is afforded by the complete shortening of 
many final syllables which took place during the literary period, 
especially final syllables in ¢, 7, /, es (e. g. attinét, implet, audit, 
narrat, narrabat diacat, vidit, narror, amator, axor, exémplar, 
animal, vectigal, miles, pulvis, etc.), and by the still later shorten- 
ing of final syllables in o (e. g. moneo, narro, virgo, véro). It is 

clearly not correct to say that the post-Plautine quantities zmp/2, 

narrdat, tristior, milés, etc., are due simply to the analogy of vidét, 

amat, honor, eques, etc. There was a constant tendency in Latin 
to pronounce all final syllables weakly, and among uncultured 
and careless speakers the pronunciation 5é//1, piulchré, urbi, vidt, 

must have been sometimes heard as well as vidit, implet, ndrrat, 

naérro, uxodr. All, however, who had the least ambition for 
correct and dignified speech rejected the first series of pronuncia- 
tions as wholly destructive of quantity, while they accepted in the 
end the second series, because they found a plausible justification 
for their use in the analogy of the generally received vidét, agat, 

volo, homo, etc. Thus the existence of the analogy is not the real 
reason for these innovations; it is only the pretext for their 

acceptance, since it enabled the Romans to legitimatize the easier 
and more natural pronunciations without consciously rejecting 

the principle of quantity. Cf. Corssen’s well-known discussion of 
the influence of the accent in the shortening of Latin final sylla- 

bles, II? 482 ff.; 488 ff. Similarly, Lindsay (L. L. 119, 215 f.) 

points out that the early weakening in Latin prosody of the final 

syllables of *mzless, *prodess, etc., is to be explained through the 

unaccented nature of the finals, and that a long vowel before 

final -y and -/ is shortened only in unaccented syllables, e. g. in 

candor, calcdr, tribunal, but not in the accented monosyllables 

far, sol, par, etc. 


1 On the observance of quantity by the Roman masses, cf. some just obser- 
vations by Professor F. F. Abbott in his review of Biicheler’s Carmina Lat. 
Epigr., A. J. P. XIX 89. 

29 
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(3) At one point, however, the difficulty of the strict quantita- 
tive pronunciation was especially acute, and makes itself keenly 
felt even in O. Lat. Unaccented conjunctions or particles like 
enim, nempe or guando are usually spoken rapidly, and do not 
occupy nearly so much time in pronunciation as iambic, trochaic 
or spondaic substantives such as domo, bella, bello." Under these 
circumstances the particles cannot retain their full value in popular 
speech ; consequently iambic particles like guia, ita, enim, apid, 
tamén were usually measured as pyrrhics in O. Lat., and we have 
already noted (p. 424) that a limited number of spondaic and 
trochaic particles also, such as guanset, seine, *gudque and nési, 
underwent an extended process of development and gave place 
in the end to absolute pyrrhics.’ In the case of spondaic particles, 
however, the development is not always a complex one, but the 
ear may recognize the accomplished fact of changed value by 
simply measuring the final syllable of the particle as short. This 
weakening of spondaic particles must have been extremely fre- 
quent in the purely vulgar speech; we find only half-a-dozen 
such cases, however, definitely admitted into the O. Lat. literary 
language, viz. /rustra (condtus est), contra (tuéri),® immod (véro), 


1So in the case of many particles which are closely connected with a follow- 
ing word, reduction has taken place by syncope, cf. *afd and aé, *eti and et, 
uti and ut, atgue and ac; v. also Lindsay, L. L. 203 f. Similarly, in English, 
Mr. Dooley, writing for our comic papers, regularly suppresses the vowel in 
the, from, for, etc., e. g. “‘ Whin th’ mourners rayturned cheerin’ an’ gay frm 
th’ fun’ral, they found him sittin’ on th’ durestep waitin’ fr thim with a gun.” 
In the case of well-worn proper names, cf. also Lat. Cornelis with Barrie’s 
‘Sam’l’ in Auld Licht Idylls, though the former is much more probably an 
ancient by-form. In Latin pronunciation, however, syncope is only one 
among many forms of weakened utterance; a good summary of the character 
of Latin syncope is given by Victor Henry, Comp. Gramm.’, Engl. transl., 
§ 79, P- 90. 

2 Add also *id-dem, which appears to have given idem by a similar weakening, 
cf. Stolz®, 138,n. 3. In guda()st the nasal appears to have first become silent, 
just as in ¢o(#)su? (Quint. i, 7, 29); for the permanent shortening which then 
ensued, compare the remarks above on the development of a hypothetical 
* népe (p. 425, n.). Lindsay, L. L. 607, contends, however, for the existence 
of two independent forms, viz. guam si and gud si. 

8 Add also eid (machaéras), which seems to have been regularly shortened 
on this principle (L. Miller’, 419 f.), although the original 4ei@ is probably 
seen in Mer. 998 (so Gotz in ed. mai; MSS: Aia and duc). All the passages 
bearing upon the quantity of /rustra and contra in O. Latin. are collected by 
Wedding, De vocalibus productis Lat. voces terminantibus, Halle, 1got, p. 
29 ff. The short quantity of contra is not altogether certain, since it is fully 
attested only for Ps. 156. 
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endd (férto),' soll (dupiundi, Lucil. lib. inc. 73 M.)*, noena (décet, 
Enn. A. 479 M.). In his discussion of the last-named form—the 
only form of the whole republican poetry that has definitely lost 
the final #*—Maurenbrecher (Hiat. 78) aptly adds: “ Diese 
Form kann Ennius aus der Vulgarsprache entlehnt haben.*” The 
shortening of guando itself was not admitted into the literary 
language until the first century of the empire, but in guandogut- 
dem, the compound of guando with the ‘enclitic’ guidem, the 
language accepted with avidity this shortening from the first 
(Scherer, Studem. Stud. II 137 ff; Baker, Class. Rev. 1903, 
313 ff.). The change in guandoguidem is not, however, due simply 
to composition with guzdem, as Baker (I. 1., 316) seems to think; 
such a view would be a superficial one, since guidem does not 
usually shorten the final syllable of polysyllabic words. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that guzdem furnishes only the pretext 
for accepting the vulgar guandd, which is already in use, and 
which the language is already disposed to accept, if it can find 
some plausible analogy in justification of its use. Similarly the 
Romans would doubtless have gladly adopted a somewhat short- 
ened pronunciation of atonic monosyllables like si, #2, mé (cf. 
below; also Birt, 1. 1., 244), if their inherited quantitative sense 
had allowed the reduction of such words at all. Quidem is 
not then the real cause even of the shortening which is seen in 
the compounds siguidem, tigquidem, méquidem, but only the pre- 
text which the language eagerly avails itself of (cf. below, 
Part II). Nor is there any real ‘accession of tone’ (‘ Tonan- 
schluss’) in weakly uttered and weakly accented siguidem, 
méquidem, unless this well-worn and much-abused phrase be 


1 That is, the final o of endd is treated unlike all other cases of final o in 
Latin, e. g. unlike fré (I.-Eur. *prd), and even if the short quantity be original, 
we are under the necessity of explaining its retention. 

2 Cf. L. Miiller?, 414. Fora different, and, as it seems to me, a much less 
probable explanation, which, in disregard of Festus’s invariable usage in such 
quotations, makes so//S an Oscan N. Pl. (= sollé), cf. Lindsay, L. L. 16. 

3 Oppido, perendie, eccere, postmodo, propemodo, which were formerly often 
regarded as showing the loss of final m (Ritschl, Op. II 623; Ribbeck, Lat. 
Partikeln, 44) are now better explained as adverbial ablatives. 

* Somewhat similarly in a later period, when final m was often weakened in 
other words, it seems to have been almost entirely lost in the particles 
numqua(m), nusqua(m), pride(m), oli(m), etc. (Probi Appendix, Keil, IV, 199, 
15); cf. CLE. 856, 4 umqua Lyaeus, also Biicheler’s note on i. 215, 3 and 
Lindsay, L. L. 68. 


| 
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intended to mean ‘ Tonanschluss an die Satzumgebung ’,’—the 
meaning which Birt seems to consistently assign to the term 
(1. 1., 271, 244, 249, etc.). Finally, I do not forget that other expla- 
nations of shortened /rustrd,’ contra, immo, etc., are eagerly sought 
by many scholars (cf. Skutsch, Forsch. 8; Lindsay, L. L. 557, 
393, 211), but they are explanations which have little value or 
probability, and which do not assist, but rather hinder a correct 
understanding of the development of Latin word-forms. Similar 
prejudices, it will be remembered, formerly led to the almost 
universal rejection of the popular prosody falis in Hor. A. P. 65, 
» rogds in Pers. v, 134, Vetté in Cicero’s epigram quoted by Quint. 
viii, 6, 73 (cf. Miiller’, 414). There is little reason for doubting 
then that the shortened ablatives frustra, immd, cf. solld, were 
used by Pl. and Lucilius as well as by Ausonius and Paulinus 
(L. Miiller’, 421), and that even in the period when the final d of 
these forms was still retained, exstrad, suprad and similar forms 
were heard at times in the vulgar speech.‘ In general, those 


1 Hence we should perhaps emend the trite formula ‘ Quantitatsentziehung 
durch Tonanschluss’ to read ‘durch Tonanschluss an die Satzumgebung.’ 
Through this change the phrase might become less popular and catchy, but it 
would at least be more significant. I am not sure that I know just what the 
phrase ‘ Tonanschluss’ means in German ; Birt, in the article cited, constantly 
uses it as synonymous with ‘ Tonentziehung’, and it is clear that this is what 
it ought to mean in the several cases under discussion. The best explanation 
of shortened siguidem is the simplest; cf. Birt, 1. 1., 244: ‘* Das Motiv aber fir 
die Kiirzung war die fliichtige Betonung im Satz.” On the other hand, 
Wackernagel (Beitrage zur Lehre v. griech. Accent, 22 f.) seems to me to com- 
pare Greek and Latin changes of accentuation far too closely, although Greek 
examples like éywye and 7 To are interesting and, in a measure, suggestive. 
Usener (Gétternamen, 311 f.), though essentially correct, makes the subject 
needlessly difficult and obscure, so far as Latin is concerned, while Ahlberg’s 
discussion, Procel. I 53 f., yields no trustworthy results. See further below, 
Part II. 

*Since frusiréd is attested for Pl. only in the phrase /rustrd-sis, one might 
possibly think here of such shortening with an ‘enclitic’ as we find in 
nescidquis, siguidem, etc. Such an explanation seems, however, very improb- 
able in the present case. If any analogy has been strongly felt here, it is 
that of the frequent 7¢d sit, itd sint (cf. W5lfflin, ALL. II 1). It is noteworthy 
that Stolz*, 132, expresses himself much more cautiously with reference to the 
proper explanation of the shortened form than in his former edition. 

3 Also méquidem in Per. i, 110. 

* Attempts to derive the shortened adverbs cid, modd and the like from the 
Instrumentals or *citd, *modo-d or *modo (cf. Stolz®, 132) rather than from 
the Ablatives *citéd, * modod seem also unnecessary. If the expiratory accent 
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scholars who accept the expiratory character of the O. Lat. 
accent and yet confidently reject the shortening of weakly ac- 
cented particles, occupy on anomalous position; strict consis- 
ency requires a modification of the one or the other of these 
views.’ Finally, it is quite possible that the discussion which I 
have attempted in the present section of the existence of pronun- 
ciations like pulchré or del/z in the third century B. C. will seem 
to some rash and ill-considered. It should be remembered, 
however, that in every age a certain number of pronunciations 
which originate among the lowest social classes gradually emerge 
from obscurity and come into general acceptance even among 
the educated, and it therefore seems proper, in a study like the 
present, not to leave entirely out of account even the speech of 
the injima plebecula. 
Exaira, N. Y. ROBERT S. RADFORD. 


is able to shorten ¢(d)guidem, bondie, quippe, verébdtur, dabo instdias, it would 
seem fully capable of shortening ¢i#0(d) and modd(d); cf. also Lindsay, L. L. 


393 f. 
1QOn the other hand, the classical adverbs superné, inferné are usually 


explained as showing the suffix -mé, which is seen in Lat. pdme (*fos-né), 
Umbr. post-ne, per-ne. It can scarcely be doubted that a part of this explana- 
tion is correct, but it seems easier to account for suferné in this way than 
inferné, since an adverb infer does not appear to be attested. One is almost 
tempted to think of *iferné as shortened through the analogy of superné (adv. 
and prep.}, and to compare the interné, valdé, maturé of later centuries 
(L. Miller?, 419). 


IV.—NOTES ON THE PSEUDO-VERGILIAN CIRIS. 
Vv. 5. 
Etsi me vario iactatum laudis amore 
irritaque expertum fallacis praemia volgi 
Cecropius suavis expirans hortulus auras 
florentis viridi sophiae complectitur umbra, 
iamque mea ratione indignumst quaerere carmen, 
longe aliud studium atque alios quae accincta labores 
altius ad magni subtendit sidera mundi 
et placitum paucis ausa est ascendere collem: 
non tamen absistam coeptum detexere munus, 
in quo iure meas utinam requiescere musas 
et leviter blandum liceat deponere morem.! 


5 Tum mea queret co dignum sibhiHa Tum ea queret co dignum sibi R 


Tu mea queret co dignum sibi Le 6 aique om. Le guae om. HRa gq: L gue € 
7 sublendit Scaliger suspendit HRa = suspensi Le suspexit Schrader. 


Vv. 5f. seem hopelessly corrupt, and no conjecture, however 
heroic, has yet remedied the evil. Many attempts have been 
made to improve the lines, but they are all open to more or less 
serious objection. Ribbeck’s reading is,.on the whole, the most 
satisfactory, as far as the meaning of the passage is concerned ; 
but it is not very close to the manuscripts, and necessitates the 
insertion of guae in v. 6 with the unpleasant elision. 

Now if we read vv. 1-11, omitting v. 5 for the moment, we see 
that vv. 1-8 are devoted to a description of the author’s present 
pursuits: v. 5, therefore, should not disturb, but rather assist, 
this description. A/iud in v. 6 suggests that something has just 
been mentioned with which the present plan of life is contrasted. 
Accincta and suspexit show that a subject is wanting in the 
nominative feminine singular. With these thoughts in mind, I 
propose the following reading : 

et mea quae ratio dignata est quaerere carmen, 
longe aliud studium atque alios accincta labores, 
altius ad magni suspexit sidera mundi. 

If this is assumed as the true reading, the corruption is 
explained as follows. Some reader in ancient times, feeling that 
the contrast between the author’s old habits and the new was not 
evident, wrote ‘um in the margin as being understood in v. 5. 


1 Quotations are made from Ribbeck’s text and apparatus unless otherwise 
specified. 
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Later this ‘um easily usurped the first place in the line. Then 
the guaerat which lay concealed in guae ratio was brought 
forward as the principal verb of the line, and was changed to the 
future because the subjunctive had no meaning. With one verb 
in the line already there was no further need of dignata est, 
indeed it was incomprehensible with ratio lost, and soon became 
dignum sibi. Thus the present manuscript reading was reached. 
The first impulse to this course of corruption is to be found in 
the gloss ‘um, and in the unusual arrangement of the words mea 
quae ratio (for mea ratio guae). That this arrangement is 
awkward is readily confessed, but it is not surprising in the work 
of so slender a genius as the poet of the Ciris. The reading 
suggested has this further advantage: the’ words dignata est 
qguaerere carmen refer to the beginning of the composition of 
this very poem, the Ciris, and thus prepare the way for the 
otherwise unexpected coepium munus in Vv. 9. 

For dignari in this sense, compare Catullus 64, 407 guare nec 
talis dignantur visere coetus | nec se contingi patiuntur lumine 
claro; Lucr. V 51 nonne decebit | hunc hominem numero divum 
dignarier esse; better still Hor. Epist. II 2, 86 hic ego 
verum | fluctibus in medits et tempestatibus urbis | verba lyrae 
motura sonum conectere digner; and Virg. Ecl. VI 1 Prima 
Syracosio dignata est ludere versu | nostra neque erubuit silvas 
habitare Thalia. For guaerere thus used with carmen, no 
parallel is found; but the word is not out of place here, if we 
consider the nature of the mythological investigations which 
were involved in the composition of a poem like the Ciris. And, 
furthermore, it may be said that the author is rather given to the 
arbitrary use of words in unusual meanings. Ratio in this 
passage means ‘intellectual power,’—a substitute for genius 
either in the Alexandrian mythological poet or in the philosopher 
who sets forth his system in verse. Carmen must be understood 
torefer, not to ‘poetry’ in general (which would require carmina), 
but to this particular poem, the Ciris. 


v. 58. 


complures illam et magni, Messalla, poetae 
(nam verum fateamur: amat Polyhymnia verum) 
longe alia perhibent mutatam membra figura 
Scyllaeum monstro saxum infestare voraci ; 
illam esse aerumnis quam saepe legamus Ulixi 
candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris 
Dulichias vexasse rates et gurgite in alto 
deprensos nautas canibus lacerasse marinis. 
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Mr. Robinson Ellis (A. J. P. VIII, p. gor) says that “no 
explanation which can be thought adequate has yet been given 
of the construction of aervumnis.” Forbiger takes aerumnis in 
the sense of zarrationes de aerumnis Ulyssis, on the analogy of 
the Greek use of »écrm, and makes U/ixi a genitive. This 
explanation, it must be admitted, is inadequate, and too fanciful 
for acceptance without further support. But, as one reads 
through these lines for the first time, aerumnis can hardly fail 
to range itself as an ablative with vexasse in v. 60, and on second 
thought there appears to be no reason for rejecting this natural 
arrangement. Thedistance between the two words will be urged 
as an argument against this construction. But it must be remem- 
bered that vv. 59 and 60 are taken bodily from Virgil (Ecl. VI 
75f.), and therefore if the poet was to use aerumnis at all, it must 
be introduced at some distance from its verb. Many instances 
of worse patching than this might be quoted from the Ciris. 


Vv. 62 ff. 


After this passage come the following puzzling lines : 


sed neque Maeoniae patiuntur credere chartae 

nec malus istorum dubiis erroribus auctor. 

namque alias alii volgo finxere puellas, 

quae Colophoniaco Scyllae dicantur Homero. 65 


Sillig paraphrased v. 63 thus: ‘‘nec hoc credere patitur, qui 
dubiis erroribus (per mare) istorum (Ulixis eiusque sociorum) 
malus (i. €. perniciosus, noxius) auctor fuit, i.e. Neptunus, qui 
ipse huius Scyllae pater fuit, quam propterea pro illa Nisi filia 
habere non possumus.” Forbiger follows Piitz,’ paraphrasing 
thus: “nec tamen Homerus malus auctor est illarum narrationum 
de erroribus Ulyssis eiusque sociorum.” 

Sillig’s theory will certainly not hold, and Piitz’s interpretation 
is far from clear. Does he mean that Homer is not the author of 
the wanderings of Ulysses, or that he is a good author, not a dad 
one? Neither supposition seems reasonable. 

The lines are best taken as a direct attack on the authority of 
Homer; and by Homer the author means not only the poet of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, but also the writer of all the epic 
poetry which went under his name in antiquity. The passage 


1 Pitz, Wilh., Adnotationes ad Virgili Cirim, Coloniae 1846. Unfortu- 
nately this paper was not accessible to the writer of the present article. 
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should be construed as follows. The phrase Maeoniae chartae 
refers to Homeric poetry, as usual. Cvedere is used practically as 
a noun in the accusative case, the object of patiuntur. Malus 
auctor is Homer. Jstorum, modifying auctor, refers to complures 
poetae of v.54. Dubiis erroribus, ablative of specification with 
malus, refers to the mythological mistakes and contradictions in 
Homeric poetry. As predicate of auctor, patitur credere is to be 
supplied. ‘As for these tales, however, we cannot put any confi- 
dence in Homeric poetry in general, nor in Homer himself, the 
unreliable authority for the poets mentioned above, with all his 
error and uncertainty. For there are many mythological charac- 
ters, drawn from one source or another, which have been put forth 
by Homer under the name of Scylla.’ 

The vulnerable point in this interpretation is in the words 
istorum dubiis erroribus. But two circumstances may be men- 
tioned which will lend some weight to the theory, and possibly 
anticipate some objection. First, zs/orum is to be referred to poetae 
(v. §4) rather than to Ulysses and his comrades, because of the 
argumentative use of this pronoun; z//orum would be the word 
naturally used to refer to Ulysses and his comrades. Second, 
erroribus is better taken in the figurative sense of ‘ mistakes,’ 
rather than in the literal sense of ‘wanderings,’ because the whole 
passage is devoted to the refutation of mistaken myths, and 
because the interest is not in the wanderings of Ulysses, but in 
his one adventure with Scylla. 


Vv. 279. 


nam nisi te nobis malus, o malus, optima Carme, 

ante hunc conspectum casusve deusve tulisset, 

aut ferro hoc’ (aperit ferrum quod veste latebat) 

‘ purpureum patris dempsissem vertice crinem 

aut mihi praesenti peperissem volnere letum.’ 
279 hune | huic H. 


The phrase ante hunc conspectum has been variously explained. 
Heyne thought it might mean ‘before my eyes’ (Aunc = meumn) ; 
Sillig took conspectum as a participle and Aunc as referring to 
Nisus, ‘before he [with a gesture] was seen.’ Scaliger suggested 
a change to ante exspectatum; Drakenborch (on Silius Italicus 
II 31), ante in conspectum; Baehrens (Jahrb. 105, p. 845), Aune 
in conspectum (but in his text he prints anfe in). None of these 
interpretations or emendations are satisfactory: Heyne’s is bad, 
because, even if we admit that the Latin may bear the meaning 
which he finds in it, still it was not the sight of Carme that 
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stopped Scylla,— recall v. 223 corripit extemplo fessam languore 
puellam ; Sillig’s is bad, because, again, it was not the sighi of 
her father which was the decisive point of the affair in hand; 
Scaliger’s is bad, because it presupposes that Carme was expected 
to appear at some time, but not till later; Drakenborch’s is open 
to the same objection as Heyne’s, though the Latinity is better. 
The trouble seems to lie in conspectum: the idea that Scylla sees 
Carme, or that Scylla sees her father, or that Carme sees Scylla, 
has nothing to do with the story. Arguing, then, that the word 
conspectum introduces an idea foreign to the passage, and with 
the hope of procuring an addition to the thought which is far 
more appropriate to the passage, I should suggest that ante hoc 
confectum be read in place of ante hunc conspectum, ‘before the 
completion of the matter in hand.’ The corruption of this phrase 
would not have been impossible: if confectum were once mistaken 
for conspectum, the scribe would naturally change hoc to hunc in 
order to make it agree with the noun conspectum. 


V. 344. 
paulatim tremebunda genis obducere vestem 
virginis et placidam tenebris captare quietem 
inverso bibulum restinguens lumen olivo 
incipit ad crebrosque insani pectoris ictus 345 
ferre manum, assiduis mulcens praecordia palmis. 
345 que Bothius, om. HLReca. 


The whole of v. 344 is almost certainly to be regarded as an 
interpolation, which was originally written as a gloss on ¢enedris, 
and which later crept into the text. Some reader may have 
failed to understand that Carme shaded Scylla’s eyes by drawing 
the fold of her garment over them, and therefore have felt the 
need of something to explain ¢enebris. The objections to the line 
are: (1) that no mention has been made of any lamp, and it is 
unreasonable to suppose that either of the women should have 
a lamp, for Scylla would certainly trust to her familiarity with the 
rooms and passages when she was engaged in so secret an enter- 
prise, and Carme had sprung from her bed in too much excite- 
ment to stop for a light; (2) that the line is an awkward obstacle 
between the infinitives obducere, captare and the verb on which they 
depend, incipit in v. 345; (3) that the participle zzverso, which, as 
Heyne remarked, must be from iznmvergere and not from invertere, 
is not found elsewhere, and is therefore more likely to have been 
written by a scribe of the Middle Ages than by the author of the 
poem. 


= 
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VV. 359 ff. 


Lines 358 ff. read as follows (the exact reading of H is given 
for 360, 361): 
nunc tremere instantis belli certamina dicit 
communemque timere deum, nunc regis amicis, 
namq. ipsi veritas est orbum fit maesta parente3 360 
cum Iove communes qui habuere nepotes 


The other MSS show the following variations: ipo Le verita est 
Lea orbari Le flet Rea pareté R parentem a parente Le quin R 
q quéda L qui quondam ea. 

This manuscript tangle has never been satisfactorily straight- 
ened out. The old vulgate before Heyne ran thus: 


namque ipso verita est orbari maesta parente 
cum Iove communes qui quondam habuere nepotes. 


Heyne considered the two lines an interpolation. 
Sillig wrote: 


nunc ipsi verita est, orbum flet maesta parentem 


and bracketed the next line. ‘“ Primum enim de patris amicis,” 
he says, ‘“‘ tum de ipso, deinde de se adeo est sollicita,” sc. Scylla. 
This dodges the difficulty by bracketing 361 ; and the latter part 
of 360 is only with difficulty made to mean, “she mourns for 
her father’s possible bereavement in case she herself should be 
killed.” 

Haupt (Opusc. III, p. 86f.) brands Heyne’s decision as “ nicht 
Kritik, sondern Rathlosigkeit,” and suggests the following 
reading: 

iamque ipsi verita est, orbum flet maesta parentem 
cum Iove communes quem par sit habere nepotes. 


He believes that the words have a touch of tragic irony in them: 
to her listeners her words would mean only that her father 
deserved to be placed on an equality with Jupiter; in her own 
mind she was thinking of Minos, who, it will be remembered, 
was the son of Jupiter. In objection to this reading should be 
noted the asyndeton in 360, and the violence of the change in 
quem par sit from anything offered by the manuscripts. 
Ribbeck (Rh. M. 118, p. 120) has: 


iamque ipsi verita a! se orbam flet maesta parente 
cum Iove communes qui nolit habere nepotes. 


In this reading verifa a! is very feeble, and mo/it implies that 
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Scylla had told her father of her wish to marry Minos. There 
seems to be no justification for this presumption, and it is most 
unlikely that Scylla should broach the subject before the restora- 
tion of peace between the two armies. 

Baehrens (Jahrb. 105, pp. 847 ff.) follows Ribbeck closely, but 
he makes some changes: 


iamque ipsi verita a! torvom flet maesta parentem 
cum Iove communes qui mittat habere nepotes. 


He compares Catullus 64, 379 f. anxia nec mater discordis maesta 
puellae | secubitu caros mittet sperare nepotes. This reading he 
changes in his edition (PLM. II) to: 


iamque ipsi verita heu! torvum flet maesta parentem, 
cum Iove communes qui mittat avere nepotes. 


Both of these readings are open to the same objections as 
Ribbeck’s conjecture ; and forvum, besides, is rather arbitrary. 
R. Ellis (AJP VIII, p. ro f.) conjectures: 


iamque ipsi veritast orbum flet maesta parentem 
cum Iove communes qui non dat habere nepotes. _ 


This he translates: “She laments the childless estate of her 
father, Nisus, forbidding the possession of grandchildren common 
to himself and Jupiter.” Both reading and rendering are unsatis- 
factory. 

For 361 Unger (J. of P. 16, p. 317) suggests : 


cum Iove communes cui non datum habere nepotes. 


This statement, however, is not true: if Scy!la mentioned the 
matter to her father at all, he had the chance of an alliance with 
Jupiter, at any rate, but refused it. 

For these two lines I propose a reading which follows the 
manuscript tradition throughout, except in the meaningless part 
of 361: 


nunc regis amicis 
(namque ipsi veritast) orbum flet maesta parentem, 
cum Iove communes qui debet habere nepotes. 


‘“‘ Now before the king’s friends (for she feared to do it before the 
king himself) she sorrowfully bewails the fact that her father is 
without an heir, whereas he ought to have grandchildren in 
common with Jupiter himself.” It should be remembered that 
Nisus had no children but Scylla, and therefore no male heir ; 
this fact Scylla would naturally wish to call to his mind in order 
to prepare him for the union with Minos which she intended to 
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propose later. Such a subject as this she would not care to open 
in direct conversation with her father, nor would she be likely to 
indulge in such fulsome flattery as that contained in 361 before 
his very face. It is most natural, however, that she should plan 
to reach the king’s ear through his intimate associates. 

For the dative amicis with fle¢ compare Prop. I 12, 15 felix 
gui potuit praesenti flere puellae: in the present passage, 
however, /te/ is used rather in the sense of ‘complain,’ and the 
dative is used as with dicere, 


V. 427. 

When Scylla has been bound to the prow of Minos’ ship, she 
breaks forth into piteous lamentations and cries out loudly upon 
the hard-hearted king. ‘This treatment would have been just,” 
she wails (vv. 425 ff.), “at the hands of my own countrymen whose 
city I betrayed; but I would sooner believe that the stars of 
heaven could forsake their courses than that you could use me so. 
Iam iam scelus omnia vincit” (v. 427). 

It is strange that these last words, 2am tam scelus omnia vincit, 
should have raised any doubts as to their genuineness or their 
proper interpretation. Yet the early editors tried to emend 
them ; and Sillig gives this strange paraphrase, “iamiam scelus a 
te commissum omnia licet scelestissima egreditur.” This inter- 
pretation is also accepted by Forbiger, the latest commentator on 
the poem. To me it seems very certain that the poet puts into 
Scylla’s mouth a bitter restatement of the well-known line (Virg. 
Ecl. X 69), omnia vincit amor: et nos cedamus amori. Scyllano 
longer believes in the unchanging laws of nature, because her 
confidence has been shattered by Minos’ monstrous conduct; and 
among the laws in which Scylla has lost her faith is the hitherto 
undoubted omnia vincit amor: this must be rewritten to read scelus 
omnia vincit, ‘’tis the powers of evil that rule the world.’ We 
know that the poet had Vergil’s line running in his head at the 
time he wrote this part of the poem, because he himself imitates 
it very closely just below, v. 437, omnia vicit amor: guid enim 
non vinceret ille ? 

V. 490. 
hic velut in niveo, tenera est cum primitus, ovo 490 
effigies animantis et internodia membris 
imperfecta novo fluitant concreta calore. 
sic liquido Scyllae circumfusum aequore corpus 
semiferi incertis etiam nunc partibus artus 


undique mutabant atque undique mutabantur. 495 
490 tenera est Hauptius fener est R teneres H tenerae Ba tenere Le. 


i 
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In the reading of H the final s is erased by a later hand, accord- 
ing to Haupt (Opusc. III. p. 88) and Baehrens’ apparatus. 

The early vulgate read fenerae ; Sillig restored tener est from 
R; Haupt (l.c.) changed the latter to fenera est (animans, refer- 
ring to an animal as opposed to a human being, is ordinarily 
feminine). 

These changes from the almost universal testimony of the MSS. 
(tenerae is really the reading of BHLea) is based, apparently, 
only on the theory that ve/ut cum cannot be used in the sense of 
velut alone. The emenders have sought to find some principal 
verb on which the cum clause might depend. But there is noth- 
ing inherently impossible in ve/ut cum in the sense of ve/ut alone, 
and the following passage, Ov. Met. X 230 ff., seems to make it 
certain: 

proximus, audito sonitu per inane pharetrae, 
frena dabat Sipylus, veluti cum praescius imbris 
nube fugit visa, pendentiaque undique rector 
carbasa deducit, ne qua levis effluat aura. 


So I should prefer to read, 


hic velut in niveo tenerae cum primitus ovo... 


The same principle is involved in v. 479: 


fertur et incertis iactatur ad aéra ventis, 

cumba velut, magnas sequitur cum parvola classes, 
Afer et hiberno bacchatur in aequore turbo, 
donecetc... 


The commas after ve/ut and classes should be omitted, and velut 
should be joined closely with cum. With the customary punc- 
tuation cumba and parvola are separated in the most awkward 
manner. 


University oF CALIFORNIA, 
IvAN MORTIMER LINFORTH. 


V.—NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM SINOPE. 


In the Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), pp. 294-333, were published 
several new inscriptions which I found at or near Sinope, and 
the inscriptions from Sinope already known were reedited with 
corrections. To this small Corpus of Inscriptions from Sinope 
I added two more in the last number of the A. J. P. (p. 273, 
note I; p. 277, note 1), and I am now able to edit three more. 
Nos. J and 2 are published from copies sent me by my friend, 
Mr. Myrodes; No.3 from a squeeze. Nos. { and 2 came to light 
last August on the narrow isthmus which connects the promontory 
Boz-tepé with the mainland (cf. Polybius IV 56; Strabo XII 545; 
A. J. P. XXVII, p. 126 f.). The exact spot of their excavation 
(Kovp Kami) was just to the south-west of the walls of the modern 
town, Sinob, where Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), p. 319, no. 55 was dug 
up. Though a Byzantine church was excavated there, the site 
is not that of the temple of Serapis, as is stated in Parnassos 
VI 869 (cf. A. J. P. XXVII, p. 266, note 3). These inscriptions 
come rather from an ancient cemetery which was probably situ- 
ated just outside the walls. 

J. A broken slab 0.39 m. by 0.39 m. Letters irregular, varying 
in height from 0.02 m. to 0.03 m. 


MANH= Mavns 
MI TP T’ 


Manes was a Phrygian and Paphlagonian name as Strabo (VII 
304; XII 553) tells us. Manes was the name of the slave of the 
famous Cynic from Sinope, Diogenes, of whom the story is told 
that he accompanied Diogenes, when he left his fatherland, but 
that he could not endure his company and so ran away. When 
Diogenes was advised to look for him, he replied: “Is it not 
shameful that Manes can live without Diogenes but Diogenes 
cannot live without Manes” (cf. Aelian, V. H. XIII 28; Diog. 
Laert. VI 55; Teles in Stobaeus, Florilegium XCVII 31 ; Seneca, 
De Tranq. Animi VIII 5). Mdvys is familiar to every student of 
Aristophanes as a slave’s name. The name in |. 2 was possibly 
Mirpis, a name already known at Sinope (cf. the Prosopographia 
Sinopensis, published in A. J. P. XXVII, p. 276 and Am. J. Arch. 
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l. c. p. 330). But having seen neither the stone itself nor a squeeze 
I am unable to say definitely what the reading of 1. 2 should be. 

2. Slab of marble, well preserved, length 1.27 m., width 0.60 m., 
thickness 0.16m. Letters from 0.015 m. to 0.02 m. high. Above 
the inscription a sculptured bust, 0.49 m. in height, 0.45 m. wide 
across the breast. Of the Imperial Age. 


OYTAOL AAAAAIGOCLCHAHMO 
NONECTIAECHMA 
NAPKICCOYTTOAAACOLTIOTE 
XENXAPITAC 
AGOLKAITTANTAKAAOE 
PECIAEIXENAAHOQL 
AYTHNTHNTTYAIOYNECTOPOC 
EYETTIHN 
KAKQCKATAAESQ 
OY KAIAHTOINNOAAYMENQN 
MEPOTTIQN 


ov rados adda Aidos ornAn 
Napxicgov és mor’ xev xdperas* 

jv ayabds mdvra xadds, ppeci 8’ 
thy IvAiov Néoropos everinv’ 

& pbdve mavdapdrwp (Kai ydp oe 
ov 87 pepdrrav. 


The reference in 1. 4 to Nestor of Pylos would be appreciated 
by a city which had its own edition of Homer (cf. A. J. P. XXVII, 
p. 133, 0. 7). 

I have given the copy above just as it was sent me and presume 
that it is fairly accurate. A copy of another inscription on a 
gravestone was received but it is not exact enough for publication. 
The stone, found at the same time and in the same place as No 2, 
is 1.34 m. high, 0.70 m. wide, 0.16 m. thick. The letters are 
0.015 m. to 0.02 m. high. Two busts are sculptured above and 
a ship below. Above is the inscription ydpos, rapodeira (cf. J. H. S. 
XVII (1897), p. 274). The gravestone is that of a man who has 
sailed many seas (6 The ending is 
vavxAnpos évOdde xeirat. For another vaixAnpos from 
Sinope, cf. Latyschev, Inscr. Ant. Orae Sept. Pont. Eux. IV, 
no. 72. I hope some day to get an exact copy or squeeze of this 
grave-stele from Sinope. 
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3. Roman mile-stone of Emperor Probus found in a field near 
Chalabdé (about fourteen hours west of Sinope), 1.49 m. in 
height. Circumference at bottom 0.96 m.; at top,o.82m. Two 
Christian crosses below the inscription. Date 279 A. D. 


INVICTO. AVG. PONT. 
POT. P.P. 
C:A‘SINOPE.M.P. 

TIANO‘V-P.PR.P.P 


Imp(eratori) Caes(ari) M(arco) Aur(elio) 
Probo 
p(io) f(elici)] invicto Aug(usto) pont(ifici) 
max(imo) trib(unicia)] pot(estate) IIII p(atri) p(atriae) 
pro]c(onsuli) a Sinope m(ilia) p(assuum) 
curante Ael(io) Casino A- 
tiano v(iro) p(erfectissimo) pr(aesidi) p(rovinciae) P(onti). 


This inscription is almost identical with Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 329, 
No. 78 and was found in the same place. I saw the inscription 
in the year 1903 but was prevented then from making a copy of it 
(cf. op. cit. p. 329, No. 79). However I am now able to publish the 
mile-stone from a squeeze. By means of C. I. L. III, 6433, 8707, 
14184,” and J. H. S. XX, p. 166 the inscription can be easily 
restored. Below Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 329, No. 78 stood the 
letters AB (not given l.c.). That was the thirty-second mile-stone 
from Sinope. The lower part of No. 3 is gone and so no numeral 
remains. But perhaps it was the thirty-first or thirty-third mile- 
stone. The transcription of 1. 4 of the thirty-second mile-stone 
given in Am. J. Arch. 1. c. should be corrected to that given 
above in 1. 5; and for the last two lines I am now able to read 
from the squeeze the same as in No. 3. After POT.IIII (1. 3) 
should not be read with Van Buren (Am. J. Arch. X, 1906, p. 298) 
COS. Ill. In Am. J. Arch. l. c. p. 328, No. 75 Aur(elius) Prisci- 
anus is praeses Pr(ovinciae) P(onti), a name already known from 
C. I. L. III, 307, 13643, 14184”, 14184”, 14184". In No. 3 we 
have the name of a hitherto unknown praeses, Aelius Cas(s)i- 
(a)nus Atianus, who should be added:to the list in C. I. L. III, 
p. 2650. Casinus is undoubtedly another form of Cassianus, cf. 
Casianus in C. I. L. III, 14147* and Cassinus in C. I. L. III, 8971. 
In Am. J. Arch. |. c. p. 317 occurs [patrwpeivos and in C. I. L. III, 


30 
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11222 Praetorinus for Praetorianus. For the name Aelius Cassi- 
anus cf. C. I. L. III, 8409, 12567, 13236. For Atianus instead 
of Attianus cf. C. I. L. III, 786; [X, 5061. Cf. also De Vit, 
Totius Latinitatis Onomasticon, s. v. Atianus, Casianus, etc. In 
Am. J. Arch. 1. c., p. 328, No. 76, 1. 6. Arillus should be read 
as the name of the fraeses (cf. Am. J. Arch. X, 1906, No. 4). 


Jouns Horxins University. DAVID M. ROBINSON. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


A General View of the History of the English Bible. By BROOKE 
Foss Westcott, D.D. Third Edition revised by William 
Aldis Wright, Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge : 
London: Macmillan and Company, Limited; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1905, pp. xx, 356. 


The late Bishop Westcott’s History of the English Bible has 
been long out of print, and it is therefore with gratitude that we 
welcome this new edition, revised by the well-known scholar, 
Professor W. Aldis Wright. The first edition of this work was 
published in 1868, and the second in 1872, and when Professor 
Wright asked Bishop Westcott six years ago why he did not 
bring out a new edition he replied: ‘If you will do it, I will give 
you my materials.” This resulted in Bishop Westcott’s writing 
to Professor Wright January 24, 1go1: “ It will be a very great 
pleasure to me if you undertake a new edition of the History of 
the English Bible. A conversation with you after a lecture 
which I gave at Cambridge on the question led me to write it.’ 
What, then, can be more appropriate than that you should 
complete it?” 

The prefaces to the first and the second editions are reprinted 
and Professor Wright adds a preface to this edition stating what 
he has done. He says: “The plan of the work is unchanged. 
Every statement and every quotation has been verified. Such 
corrections as were necessary have been silently made, and all 
additions are placed in the notes in square brackets, sometimes 
for the sake of clearness with my own initials attached. The cor- 
rections, however, have been not merely of errors of the press or 
slips of the pen, but involve a rectification of the manner of refer- 
ence to authorities ”,—of which examples are given. Also, while 
the spelling of the English quotations had been modernized in 
the first and the second editions, Professor Wright has “ in most in- 
stances restored the ancient forms, only regretting that I have not 
done so more completely.” Every scholar will approve this 
change, for, as Professor Wright says, though modernizing the 
old spelling might be tolerable in a merely popular book, he 
“could not regard it as appropriate to the work of a scholar of 
Bishop Westcott’s reputation.” The various additions in the 
notes, which are recognized by the brackets, sometimes with the 
initials ““ W. A. W.” appended, readily explain themselves; and 
three appendices, XI, XII and XIII, have been added, while ap- 
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pendix IX, on the Revision of the Authorized Version, has been 
expanded. 

Several works on the history of the English Bible have ap- 
peared since the publication of Bishop Westcott’s second edition, 
such as those of Dr. Eadie (1876), Dr. Moulton (1878), Dr. 
Stoughton, Dr. Edgar (1889), Dr. Mombert [first edition 1883, 
second edition 1890], and Mr. Hoare (1901), (to omit some less ex- 
tensive works), but they have not rendered unnecessary the re- 
publication of this valuable work, and Professor Wright’s 
additions have increased its value. These can be best appre- 
ciated by one who has carefully compared the second and the 
third editions, as the present writer has done, and has accumu- 
lated some fourteen MS pages of notes, but he must forbear in- 
corporating all this material in a brief descriptive notice of this 
sort. 

A few illustrations may, however, be given of the changes made 
by Professor Wright. He has adopted throughout the spelling 
Tindale as preferable to the former Tyndale; on 1484, the usual 
date given for Tindale’s birth, he has given a note “ probably 
later ;"” to Demaus, author of a Life of Tyndale, he has added 
“ published in 1871 ;” he has appended to note’, p. 26, a few lines 
as to the home of Tindale’s family, and in note‘, p. 26, has in- 
serted, “ He probably took the degree of M. A. in 1575.” Soin 
note’, p. 27. on Bilney’s Latin Bible, he has inserted “in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge,” and has added 
certain information imparted to him by the Librarian of the Col- 
lege, with the initials “‘W. A. W.” after this note. To note‘, p. 
30, he has appended the reference, “ Foxe, v. 120,”’ and in numer- 
ous instances has made such slight additions for the sake of ac- 
curacy ; on p. 33, in note’, line 3, the date 1527 has been silently 
changed to 1528; these silent changes are difficult to identify, and 
in some cases the parenthetical additions in bracketsto the notes 
of the second edition have been left in brackets, so that they can 
only be distinguished from the bracketed additions in this third 
edition by actual comparison of the two editions. 

On the errors professed to have been found by Tunstall and 
Warham in Tindale’s translation Professor Wright has added to 
note‘, p. 35: “Roye in his Rede me and be nott wrothe men- 
tions the three thousand errors which Tunstall professed to have 
found. Cochlaeus (Acta et Scripta Martini Lutheri’, Moguntiae, 
1549, Pp. 135) says: ‘supra duo millia depravationum’ ”. 

On p. 45 note’ entire is an addition by Professor Wright on the 
number of printed editions [four] of Tindale’s New Testament 
stated by Joye to have been sold off, two earlier and two in 1534, 
the year in which Joye wrote. 

On pp. 47, 48 note’, we find a note appended, signed “ W. A. 
W.”, on the translation of the Apocrypha, taking exception to Dr. 
Westcott’s criticism of Anderson, who, says Professor Wright, 
“‘ omitted the references to the Apocrypha, not because he laboured 
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to shew that Tindale would not have translated it, but because, 
regarding it as it is still regarded in Scotland, he did not concern 
himself with the history of its translation.” These references to 
Tindale’s translation show that Professor Wright has added ref- 
erences and made additions wherever he conceived them to be 
needed, and has thus improved Bishop Westcott’s original work. 

‘There is an addition at the end of note’, pp. 48, 49, that will 
bear quotation. Bishop Westcott says of Tindale’s “revised New 
Testament, the first volume of Holy Scripture printed in England”, 
in 1536, that the printer of it “was not T. Berthelet, as is com- 
monly supposed, but T. Godfrey. This fact has been ascertained 
beyond all doubt by Mr. Bradshaw”. Professor Wright adds an 
important note in brackets, showing that the evidence relied on by 
Mr. Bradshaw was not conclusive, and says, (p. 49): “It is not 
improbable that Tindale’s New Testament of 1536... was printed 
by Berthelet, and it is certain, from the evidence given above, 
that Mr. Bradshaw was mistaken in supposing that Berthelet did 
not use the border” [in question] ‘‘so early as 1536.” So also 
of the final revision by Tindale Bp. Westcott says (note’, p. 50): 
“Two copies of this edition are known, that which I have used is 
in the University Library at Cambridge,” and Professor Wright 
adds in brackets: ‘‘ The other is in the Library of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and there is a fragment in the British Museum.” So 
thoroughly had all copies of Tindale’s translation of the New 
Testament been destroyed by the authorities. At the close of 
this section on Tindale, Professor Wright appends in brackets to 
note’, p. 54: “The edition of 1535 is probably an unauthorised 
reprint.” 

We thus see the carefulness with which Professor Wright has 
edited Bishop Westcott’s work, and it is useless to multiply evi- 
dence, but a few additions to the notes,—of more or less import- 
ance,—may be pointed out. In the section on Coverdale Professor 
Wright has a note (p. 57), giving a theory of the late Henry 
Stevens, “in the Catalogue of the Caxton Exhibition in 1877”, 
that Coverdale’s “ Bible of 1535 was printed at Antwerp by Jacob 
van [misprinted von] Meteren at his own cost, and that the trans- 
lation was his work, Coverdale occupying the humbler position of 
corrector of the press.” He thinks the theory “grotesque”, but 
for the fact that it misled the authorities of the British Museum 
in their Catalogue, who adopted it without a hint that it was in 
any way doubtful. He goes on to give the slight basis of it, but 
adds, “there is nothing in either of these statements to imply any 
thing so absurd as that the first English Bible was translated by a 
Dutchman, and the only safe inference that can be drawn from them 
is that Jacob van Meteren found means which enabled Coverdale 
to carry out his work of translation at Antwerp.” Emanuel van 
Meteren, son of Jacob, in a deposition puts the place of printing 
at Paris and London, and states in so many words that his father 
“ caused the first Bible at his costes to be Englished by Mr. Myles 
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Coverdale in Andwarp ;” finally, “ no trace of Jacob van Meteren 
has been found among the Autwerp printers.’’ Bishop Westcott 
well says (p. 63) that “It is very difficult to ascertain the exact 
relation in which the first edition of Coverdale’s Bible” [that of 
1535] “stood to the civil authority.” . . . “So much is certain that 
the first edition went forth without any distinct royal sanction. 
The book was not suppressed, and this was all.” On this, Pro- 
fessor Wright has a note (note’, p. 63) that the “two revisions” 
referred to by Coverdale in a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross “ would 
be apparently the Great Bible of 1539 and the edition of April, 
1540. In this case the Bible presented to the King must have 
been that of 1535.” However, the quarto edition of 1537 was “ set 
forth with the Kinges moost gracious licence.” 

To pass over the Bible of Thomas Matthew (1537), usually 
considered a pseudonym for John Rogers, “the Great Bible” 
must be briefly noticed. There is often confusion about the use 
of this term, and in all cases the particular edition meant should 
be specified. Bishop Westcott has retained the name “as a 
general title for the group of Bibles, including Crumwell’s Bible 
(1539) and the six later issues with Cranmer’s Preface (1540-1), 
though it must be carefully borne in mind that these seven 
issues do not give the same text, however like they may be 
externally. The text of 1539 is quite distinct from that of 
April, 1540; and this again from that of November, 1540, 1541, 
which is in the main tie text of the later reprints” (note’*, to 
pages 74,75). 

A slight, but important, correction, is made by Professor 
Wright in this section. In note 1, p. 75, “ Fryth” of the second 
edition is corrected to “ Fulke,” and a reference added in brackets, 
“ But see p. 63, note 2,” which is quoted above, as the information 
there given is taken from Fulke’s Defense of the English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, p. 98, Parker Society edition. 

Passing over the sections on Taverner's Bible and “A Time of 
Suspense,” we reach the Genevan Bible, which was so long the 
Bible of the English people until it was finally superseded by the 
Authorised Version, the Bishops’ Bible having always remained 
the Bible of the Church and not of the people. In note 1, p. 90, 
Professor Wright shows that Whittingham married, of “ Calvin’s 
sister,” but, “in all probability,” Calvin’s wife’s sister. He adds 
a note that Whittingham’s Genevan Testament of 1557 is printed 
in Bagster’s Hexapla, 1841, and again separately in 1842; also, 
that a copy of the New Testament of 1560, which differs from 
that of 1557, is in the Library of Lambeth Palace ; and that before 
the Genevan Bible appeared in 1560 a separate edition of the 
Psalms from the Bible Version was issued in 1559, of which only 
two copies are known to exist, one in the Library of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, and the other in his own possession. It is not necessary 
for our purpose to notice the other versions. 


M. GARNETT. 
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The works of Lucian of Samosata: complete with exceptions 
specified in the preface. Translated by H. W. FowLER and 
F.G.Fow.er. Oxford,Clarendon Press. IVvols. 12mo. 


The writings of Lucian, as a whole, appeal to the modern 
mind. The present translation omits some pieces by way of 
expurgation and a few others as spurious. 

In the latter class is the Asinus. This omission may be made 
good from the racy and generally exact Selections from Lucian by 
Emily James Smith (Mrs. Putnam). If it is not by Lucian it ought 
tobe. That Dindorf and Jacobitz agree in rejecting it will hardly 
be thought to-day a sufficient reason for excluding it. Except 
four technical pieces, requiring special treatment, the translators 
have purposed to render the other works of Lucian in language 
that shall appeal to the non-classical reader. Confident in their 
command of idiomatic English they have succeeded, with rela- 
tively few lapses, in systematically recasting the Greek in a 
modern mould. Unlike Pelias, Lucian comes out of the caldron 
as fresh as the ram. The translators take the thought, or such 
parts of it as they deem of sufficient importance, and restate it in 
their own way. The sentences and periods are challenged and 
dismembered. Asyndeton reigns supreme. The translation is 
made con amore,as might be expected from the excellent and 
sympathetic introduction. The result, barring certain phrasings, 
which may give offence to some, is a readable version. To the 
English reader it not only brings the general matter of the 
original but often, by subtle turns, the exact coloring of Lucian’s 
thought. The Greek scholar, however, may perhaps halt be- 
tween two opinions. He will be grateful doubtless for many a 
neat rendering or even, with certain reservations, for long stretches 
of the translation. On the other hand he may wish, where so 
much has been well done, that the translators had assumed the 
not impossible task of giving in this same readable English a 
translation that would have been a continuous companion to the 
text. Thus Butcher and Lang in their Odyssey and E. Meyers in 
his Pindar deliver such a continuous opinion even upon small 
details and in both of these books the English style is certainly 
attractive. We should be glad to have just this improvement 
upon good old Tooke’s readable but defective version, or upon 
the paraphrasing rendering by Lucian’s German impresario, 
Wieland (whom Tooke followed), in which (face Reztziz) we 
hardly find a full length portrait of our author (“fofus vivit 
spiratque’’). 

In this age of literary proxies we are tempted to raise anew a 
plea for dead authors. There is a right of entail and we are their 
heirs. A translator, viewed as an executor, must be humble 
enough to be faithful. One may even be ungrateful enough to 
prefer Simonides to Symonds. 
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Lucian, as often observed, is very modern. He was so because, 
while a child of his own age, his versatility made him also a con- 
temporary with what was antiquity to him. It is well to show 
that he was contemporary with our age, but mere contemporaneity 
is not a desideratum. It is a glut onthe market. Antiquity is, 
after all, another observatory on the earth’s surface to enable us 
moderns to establish our historical parallax. Lucian in this 
translation, we are inclined to feel, is made contemporary at the 
expense of his universality. 

In this review there is space for a very few illustrations only. 
But they are representative of the whole. 

1. Indiscriminate recasting sometimes obscures, dislocates, or 
even perverts the thought. E.g. Cock 2, (III, p. 105): “ God of 
portents! Heracles preserve us from the evil to come”, for 
O Zeus, god of portents and Heracles the Defender / What evil 
is this? changes the rhetoric and makes it doubtful whether the 
appeal is to one or to two gods. So, on the next page, the 
epithet ddegixaxov is omitted altogether. Just below: ‘“ The 
horse Xanthus declined to have anything more to do with neigh- 
ing ’”’ seems less direct and picturesque than the literal: Bidding 
a long farewell to neighing. In§4(p.107) “ Spare his feelings ” 
again seems less direct than the literal: Stop dlackguarding me. 
In the same section, on the other hand one might expect, for 
consistency’s sake, Bantam instead of ‘‘Tanagra”’ to give the 
English reader his clue without a note just as devads Bordrioy 
(Zeus Trag. 32) is happily rendered by them: “ Shockingly phil- 
istine.’ 

2. The excision, with or without modern substitutes, of what 
smacks of antiquity. E. g. the Greek oaths are often, though 
not always, omitted, even when, as is usual in Lucian, they 
are conditioned by the context. The balance is perhaps kept 
by vivacious Pro anity as in Timon 46 though “alas ”,—do 
we ever say ‘alas’ in colloquial English ?—just below seems 
rather tame and is not, in fact, called for by the text. So, too, 
words of address are often omitted to the real damage of the 
thought. 

Certain antiquarian matters might have been easily retained to 


give local coloring to the general reader as well as for the benefit 


of the more scholarly. E. g. in Dial. Marini v.(I. p. 95) why 
may we not know that Hera and the other ladies were reclining 
(xarexXivovro) at the banquet? (In the rev. vers. of the N. T. 
Luke vii, 36, 37, 49, also this detail is ignored, though absolutely 
necessary there to the sense). In Timon 49 (I, p. 49) if ry 
"EpexOnidt pudy seemed too antiquarian, the idea at least might have 
been approximately conveyed by: For our ward. It is simply 
omitted. So, in §56, for “crystal spring” in would have been 
intelligible enough to write /Vine-spouts, with a capital, and a 
picturesque bit of local color would have been saved and every 
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one acquainted with Athenian archaeology would be pleasantly 
reminded of a pretty quarrel. Again, while we may believe in 
calling a spade a spade—(e. g. on this very page, «ira gueros éni 
rovras, and after that the deluge / is hardly made clear by: “ Next 
the wine disagrees with him”)—yet the more exact matfock for 
dixedkta (double-toothed hoe; bidens) rather than “spade” in 
Timon 40 ff. would give local color (for modern as well as ancient 
Greek) and remove a certain looseness in the translation of aie 

come here tili I embrace you with my—hoe, would perhaps give 
more than: “ But come near, will you not, and receive my— 
spade.” Again in Timon 42, to translate mupyiov “tiny castle” 
ignores the traditional Timon tower and, in the line above, to 
omit the demonstrative with Pan fails to suggest the presence of 
the god’s statue. In the next line 33éy6 begins a formal bur- 
lesque of court formulae that continues through §44, but the 
translators indicate this only intermittently, although they are 
careful to do it elsewhere, as in Concilium Deorum and Bis 
Accusatus. In the latter, indeed, III, p. 161, although we must 
forego the more esoteric reminiscences of Demosthenes, the 
hackneyed: J pray gods and goddesses all might again have 
contributed a little color. Again in Quomodo historia conscri- 
benda sit 3 (II, p. 110) it seems a pity to put old Diogenes into a 
new vessel, the modern “tub ’”’, instead of his jar. 

3. As to translating the poetical quotations one may or may 
not agree with Mr. Saintsbury, that the dactylic hexameter “ tips 
up” in English and turns anapaest or that the iambic trim- 
eter must be tabooed, but certainly the anapaest is at home 
in English, and in Pereginus 39 the burlesque anapaests (see 
Bursian’s Jahresber., 1901, p. 249) could easily be reproduced. 
So with two anapaestic formulae hung on to several plays of 
Euripides and cited, one in Piscator 39, the other at the end of 
the Symposium. Our translators render them with spirit—more 
so than is usually the case with the citations from Homer. The 
Piscator citation is done in iambics and loses, I think, the mock 
solemnity of the anapaests. (In this paragraph, too, we may add 
in passing: “ Your humble servant” hardly makes clear the situ- 
ation in: Mpooexivyca tiv Irepwrny = MS ye mparnv). The other 
in trochaic verse is done so well as almost to rise superior to the 
loss of the anapaestic rhythm. 

4. The choice of English colloquialisms is a matter of taste and 
the translators in their preface fore-stall criticism in part. Some- 
times it seems inappropriately flippant and alters the tone of a 
passage. E.g. Dial. Marini XII begins ri daxpias, 5 Of; ren- 
dered: “ Crying, dear?” This hardly puts us in touch with the 
more delicate humor and pathos of the dialogue which reflects, 
however faintly, the famous threnos of Simonides. As to: “Sweet 
babe” and: “Sweet treasure” further on, we do not know 
whether it is meant by the translators for broad burlesque or 
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nursery cooing. This dialogue suggests a criticism on their 
statement (see Introduction) that Lucian is practically devoid of 
pathos. The Charon, to my mind, strikes a deep note of human 
pathos. The opening words: ri yeAds, 4 Xdpov ; (here again the 
rendering has a somewhat flippant obscurity: ‘“ Sogay, Charon?” 
the oratio obliqua quotation of these words in §6 presupposing the 
exact translation here), point the contrast with the ending—grim 
enough despite the Aristophanic reminiscence—where the pathos 
and unity of the dialogue could have been made clearer if the 
translators had not followed the modern editors in mutilating (see 
Harv. Studies XII, 185) an important and (with the probable 
exception of one word) substantially correct passage. 

5. The Englishing of the titles is by no means an easy task. I 
should have liked to see more of old Tooke’s titles retained, e. g. 
The Lie Fancier. The rendering, for example, of the elusive 
Biwy mpaos by: “ The Sale of Creeds” entails a certain difficulty 
in the body of the text. E. g. §2: “Step up, Pythagoreanism, 
and show yourself” loses the air of reality in: ofros 6 Mv@ayopixés, 
you Pythagorean / 

6. Although in a boldly paraphrasing translation we do not so 
often have occasion to challenge what seem actual mistakes yet 
in Dial. Marini XV the word eixaymis, symmetrically curved, 
describing the bull’s horns, is translated “ crumpled ’’—perhaps 
by involuntary association of Europa with the ‘ maiden all for- 
lorn’. On the same page, in passing, we may, however, call 
attention to a characteristically subtle recasting: ‘Hdi.. apa... 
cat épwrixdy “a lovely sight ..in every sense.” But it may be 
questioned whether a less submarine rendering, like : Romantic, 
for the last word would not be more effective. In Symposium 
33 (IV, p. 138) the litotes otx dvdgios dv, and he richly deserved it, 
is translated: ‘‘ whose worst guilt was,” by an apparent oversight, 
as if for ov« dos dv. By their translation of the last sentence of 
Dial. Marini VI (1, p. 97) the allusion to the Danaid sieve story 
is put out of court. I believe that the old interpretation is 
correct. Poseidon simply did not keep his promise. 

7. The use of italics seems rather overdone and would often be 
avoided if the text were more literally followed. 

If the criticisms made in this review seem rather microscopic it 
must be remembered that upon such things depends the coloring 
of style. We are not arraigning the scholarship but simply 
questioning whether the method is not too one-sided. 

In conclusion, when one reads in this translation Lucian’s 
better pieces like Icaromenippus, Cock, Timon, Bis Accusatus, 
Symposium, without recalling the Greek text, one cannot fail to 
find them delightful. But on close comparison with the Greek 
one is filled alternately with admiration at the neat turns of 
thought and with regret that the translators did not deem it 
worth while to give the whole context an equal chance. 


Provipence, Oct., 1906. FRANCIS G. ALLINSON. 
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Waltharii Poesis. Das Waltharilied Ekkehards I. von St. Gallen 
nach den Geraldushandschriften herausgeben und erlautert 
VON HERMANN ALTHOF. Erster Teil. Leipzig, Dieter- 
ich’sche Verlags-Buchhandlung. 1899, 8vo. pp. v, 184. Zweiter 
Teil . 1905. pp. xxii, 416. 


Until a very recent date students of the learned and semi-popu- 
lar poetical productions of Medieval Latin literature have been 
grateful for the texts—uucritical though they were—found in the 
older collections of Goldast and Leyser, and the more recent pub- 
lications of Grimm and Du Méril. Duemmler’s and Traube’s 
edition of the Carolingian poets mark a decided step in advance, 
on account of the critical text it presents, and the accompanying 
vocabulary. Winterfeld’s edition of Hrotswitha does not leave 
much to be desired as a model edition in every way ; the text, the 
notes, the study of the sources, the language, and the style, all is 
commendable. Althot’s edition of the Waltharius is the latest 
and most complete edition of a medieval Latin text. To say that 
few classical authors have received such editorial nursing, rather 
understates than exaggerates the situation. 

The first volume contains an introduction of sixty-three pages 
in which the results of prior investigations of the author, manu- 
scripts, language and metre are set forth and shifted, with a 
full knowledge of the bibliographical material. The text of 1478 
lines takes up forty pages; and then comes twenty pages devoted 
to the critical apparatus, which is followed by fifty pages of an 
index of words and phrases. The second volume, published after 
an interval of six years, presents over four hundred pages of 
commentary, while the opportunity is not lost of offering numer- 
ous additions and corrections for the first volume. In his com- 
mentary the editor not only cites the sources and analogous pas-' 
sages of the poet’s phrases from classical and medieval Latin au- 
thors; illustrative passages are culled from the whole field of early 
Germanic literature; the individual words are paired with Germanic 
equivalents taken from Steinmeyer and Siever’s Althochdeutschen 
Glossen. Some of the notes on mythological, historical, and geo- 
graphical points are long excursus, and the volume closes with a 
dissertation of forty pages on the military antiquities of the Walth- 
arius. Although the mere enumeration of the contents of the vol- 
umes may suggest over-editing, with all these aids this edition is 
bound to supersede the earlier editions, supplying the material on 
which to base an independent judgment when the editor’s are too 
uncommittal. This defect in the elucidation of the text is remedied 
by the editor’s translation, published as a separate work, but the 
weak part of the introduction is due to Althof’s failure to clearly 
define his own position on the place and value of the poem as a 
historical and legendary document. It is just at this point that one 
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finds such omissions in the bibliography as references to Child’s 
treatment of certain epic mofz/s, found in the Waltharius (English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 95, 106, 494), and to Panzer’s 
work on the Hilde-Gudrun legend. 

GEORGE L. HAMILTON 
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ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK, 
Vol. VIII. 


Pp. 1-22. E. Wolfflin, Cyprianus de Spectaculis. This treatise 
appears only in MSS of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Z, » and r, which are also the only ones which contain the letters 
falsely ascribed to Cyprian. The latter, however, contain clear 
evidences of forgery, which is not true of the De S. It is not 
found in the catalogue of the works of Cyprian of the year 359, 
but this omits some undoubtedly genuine works and includes 
others which are known to be spurious. W. then attacks the 
problem by an examination of the thought, language and style 
of the work itself. A list of parallels to passages in the genuine 
works is given, but it is admitted that these might be the work of 
an imitator. There follows an examination of the words not 
found in the genuine works, most of which find parallels else- 
where. The tract is written in good Latin and the author is 
capable of originality in diction. The citations from the Bible, 
which are not noted in the editions, correspond with those made 
by Cyprian and with a pre-Hieronyman translation. Similarities 
in thought and language with Tertullian are noted. A similar 
comparison with the Octavius of Minucius Felix shows few par- 
allels, but the same is true of the genuine works. On the whole 
the testimony to the genuineness of the work outweighs the con- 
trary evidence. Chronologically it is assigned to the first part 
of the year 250. 


23-38. C. Weyman, Zu den Sprichwortern und sprichwort- 
lichen Redensarten der Romer. Additions to the collection of 
Otto in his book with the above title. 


38. C. Weyman, Mediastinus. An addition to the examples 
of this word given in ALL. I. 400 from Evodius adv. Mani- 
chaeos, which in the contrast between m. and imperator recalls 
Cato, 79. 1 Jord. (mediastrinus) and confirms the view that the 
m. performed the humblest services. 


39-76. G. Landgraf, Der Dativus commodi und der Dativus 
finalis mit ihren Abarten. The following general classification 
is made: I. Personal Use. A. In closer relation to verbs and 
adjectives: dat. of possessor, dat. with certain intransitive verbs, 
dat. with compound verbs. B. Ina looser relation to the verb 
and to the whole sentence: dativus energicus, commodi et in- 
commodi, ethicus, iudicantis, auctoris. II. Non-personal Uses: 


- 
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predicative, final, and final-locative dat. The categories I. B and 
II are then discussed in detail. The distinction between the dat. 
energicus and the genitive is shown (cf. Lane’s Grammar) and 
the development of meus mihi, tuus tibi, and suus sibi as stronger 
forms of meus, etc. The ethical dat., a weaker dat. commodi 
(so-called), is shown to be especially common in dialogue, satire, 
and in letters. It is usually confined to personal pronouns, but 
is used occasionally with other words by the poets. While the 
dat. commodi indicates. a material interest and the dat. ethicus 
a sympathetic interest, the dat. iudicantis shows a mental in- 
terest. It is most frequent with participles. The dat. of the 
local standpoint occurs first in Caes., and is commonly in the 
plural, while in Greek the singular is the rule. The dat. of the 
mental standpoint is also most commonly found in the plural, but 
sometimes in the singular. The final dat. is connected with the 
dat. of interest by the transition from cano tibi to cano receptui 
and a distinction is made between the predicative or factitive dat., 
equivalent to a pred. nominative, and the pure dat. of purpose. 
Examples of the final dat. with substantives are cited. The dat. 
(regarded by some as an abl.) in such expressions as it clamor 
caelo is called the final-locative dat. and is connected with the 
final dat. by the transition from mittere leto to mittere Orco. It 
occurs especially with caelo, terrae (and synonyms), Averno 
(and synonyms), names of seas and rivers, and its use is extended 
by the poets, for example by Propertius, and by the later prose 
writers. 


76. E. Wolfflin, Tertullus. The numerals from primus to 
decimus are used as praenomina, and the fact that those in most 
common use began in early times with Quintus seems to show 
that only four non-numerical praenomina were in general circu- 
lation. The use of the diminutive of Tertius rather than of 
Primus, the first-born, is probably due to the fact that the third 
son, on account of the ius trium liberorum, was hailed by the 
happy parent as “ mein kleiner, lieber Dritter ”. 


77-114. A. Funck, Die lateinische Adverbia auf -im, ihre 
Bildung und ihre Geschichte. There are two varieties, adverbs 
of locality, such as illim, istim, utrimque, and adverbs of verbal 
derivation, such as minuatim, cursim,tractim. The former, which 
are not considered in the paper, are probably locative in origin, 
the latter accusative. The ancient grammarians discussed these 
words, but did not explain the origin of the suffix. They rightly 
connected them with verbal nouns as regards their meaning. 
Whether Charisius is correct in his statement that verbs which 
do not.form nouns in -tus do not form adverbs in -tim (-sim) 
is difficult to determine, whether for example beside datatim there 
existed a noun in -tus which has been lost. 

It is now generally agreed that these adverbs are accusative 
forms from verbal stems in -ti (-si), which were usually extended 
to -ti-on in Latin. Since we have undoubted accusatives in ad- 
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fatim, partim, etc., we may assume that iunctim, nactim, and the 
like, are of similar origin. The existence of nouns in -tion beside 
adverbs in -tim, for example acervatio, acervatim, tends to support 
the belief in earlier nouns in -ti-. The influence of analogy must 
be taken into account. In investigating this question care must be 
shown. The noun and the adverb must not be too far separated 
chronologically, they must have a similar meaning, and they must 
be accompanied by a corresponding verb at the same period. 
The adverbs of this class are then examined in detail. Some 
cannot be connected with verbal stems at all, for example curiatim, 
catervatim, tributim, etc. Others which may possibly be con- 
nected with verbs are perhaps of nominal origin, such as undatim, 
generatim, populatim. These last two classes are as old as the 
adverbs of verbal origin. A few which cannot be connected 
either with nouns or with verbs are discussed in detail, confestim, 
cossim, furtim, etc. Many of them are archaic, but they occur 
at all times and in all varieties of literature. The article closes 
with a list of the adverbs in -tim discussed here and in ALL. VII. 
485-507. 

114. L. Biirchner, Mafortium. Another occurrence of this 
word (cf. ALL. VI. 566) in the form deAparixopadéprioy in the 
fragment of the Edict of Diocletian discovered by the English 
at Megalopolis in 1890. 


115-128. E. Wolfflin, Accendium—acceptus. Lexicon articles, 
with explanatory notes on acceptus. 


129. C. Weyman, Abstare. A new example of this word (cf. 
ALL. VI. 539 and VII. 277) in the Genesis of the Gallic Cyprian, 
1440 Peiper. Here Marténe would read adstare. Possibly in 
some cases adstare in the MSS is for an original abstare, e. g., 
in Apul. Met. 6. 25. 


129. C. Weyman, Continare. Should be read in the Paneg. 
of Pacatus, 36. p. 303. 25 B., according to cod. Upsaliensis. Cf. 
Kiessling, Coniect. Spicil. 1 (1883). 


_ 130-145. Miscellen. S. Brandt, Conlidere. Examples of the 
intrans. and reciprocal use of this word, not recognized by the 
lexicons, from Lact. Inst. II. 8. 31 and De Ira 10, 25, according 
to the best MSS. The same uses of confligere occur and these 
words should be' added to Thielmann’s article in ALL. VII. 
343. Splenis. This form of the nom., not recognized by lexx., 
grammars, or Neue I,’ occurs in Lact. De Opif. Dei 14. 2, ac- 
cording to cod. Bonon.and Valentianensis 141. That it is not an 
error is shown by Anecd. Helv. apparat. crit. to p. 61. 17 Hagen, 
and perhaps by Prisc. 1. 149. 7 H., where splenis is an addition 
to the MS reading. Lact. certainly uses the word and it is 
probably earlier, though no examples exist. 


A. Sonny, Zu Triumphus. Supports the equation triumphus 
=rpiougos (SC. mourn OF proposed by Stowasser, Dunkle 
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Worter, p. xii. Believes that triumphus was borrowed by the 
Romans from Sicily. 


A. Zimmermann, Apud. Regards it as a compound preposi- 
tion from ab-ad, the former in the sense found in such expressions 
as ab aliquo stare. 


W. Schulze, Manuclus. Regards manuclus as the original 
form of manuplus (cf. ALL. V. 461). Grober gives no examples 
of the spelling with c,and S. cites instances from inscriptions. 


R. Klussmann, Zu Arch. VII. 592 ff. The emendations pro- 
posed by Kiibler were anticipated by Klussman in Emendationes 
Frontonianae (1874), J. J. Cornelissen in Mnemos. XIII (1885), 
Madvig, Adversaria Crit. II. 615, and W. Frohner, Phil. Suppl. 
V. 51. Another juristic reminiscence in Fronto occurs in Ad 
Marc. Caes. IV. 12, p. 75.3 N. 


B. Kiibler, Scobis critica. An acknowledgment of the correc- 
tion above. He adds another emendation to Fronto and a note 
on continari; see ALL. VIII. 129. There follow two emendations 
to Claudian. Pusicus. Defends the reading in Frag. Vat. 130 
(Ulp.) against Mommsen’s conjecture. 


P, J. Hauer, Annomino und supernomino. Notes on the use of 
these words by Augustine. 


P. B. Linderbauer, Itoria. This word, not found in Georges 
nor in Du Cange-Favre, occurs several times in a prayer attributed 
to Augustine, which forms part of an old missal from Silos in 
Spain, now in the British Museum. The word is a fem. sing. 
formed by ellipsis of pecunia, but is also used as a n. pl. in 
accordance with a variation familiar in vulg. Lat. 


M. Petschenig, Colligere=tollere. Found in Just. XXXIII. 
2. 3-4; Frontin. IV. 5.17; August. Contra Cresconium III. 43 (47); 
pseud.-Vict. De Vir. Ill. 1. 3. In the latter passage collectos is 
marked by Wijga as corrupt, but clearly has the value of sublatos. 
Colligeretur should probably be read in Eutr. IX. 23 with codd. 
Fuldensis and Gothanus. 


E. Wolfflin, Zur Epiploce. One may distinguish nominal, 
verbal, and mixed varieties of this igure. The Romans were 
more restricted in its use than the Greeks on account of the lack 
of a perf. (aor.) act. participle (except in the case of deponents, 
Ov. Met. 13, 189 non equidem fateor fassoque ignoscat Atreides) 
and of a pres. middle part. They have only three varieties: 


1. Pres. (imperf.) ind. act. ....... Pres, act. part. 
2. Pres. (imperf.) ind. act. or perf. ind. Perf. pass. part. 
3. Pres. (imperf.) ind. pass........ Perf. pass. part. 


Of these the first is the least frequent. Cicero, who avoids the 
figura etymol., substitutes a synonym: Rosc. Am. 32 patrem 
meum iugulastis, occisum in proscriptorum numerum rettulistis. 
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Elegantia Caesaris. This word, which is often used by the 
ancient writers in describing Caesar’s style, is generally misun- 
derstood. Its meaning is not the ordinary one of “elegant”, 
but implies a careful choice of words on the basis of analogia. 
Thus he uses the perf. in -erunt, but not in -ere; flumen, but not 
fluvius; neither igitur nor nequeo. Zur Adverbialbildung im 
Lateinischen. An argument for Osthoff’s derivation of the adv. 
ending -iter from iter (cf. ALL. IV. 455) based on Latin usage. 
The absence of many adverbs and the use of the corresponding 
adjectives with adverbial force is pointed out, as well as the 
change from a case-form required by the syntax of the sentence 
to a stereotyped nom., rursum rursus, adversum adversus, etc. 
In many cases circumlocutions were used such as recta (via). In 
these, substitutions are common, e. g. modus for ratio. In this 
way arose iter, as a substitute for via. Lupana. A third ex- 
ample of this word (ALL. VIII. 9) in Cyprian, Epist. 62. 3 
according to cod. » Lupana is not a synonym of meretrix 
(Corp. Gloss. IV. 362. 22) but is the fem. equivalent of leno. 


146-159. Review of the Literature for 1891 and 1892. 


161-202. B. Kiibler, Die lateinische Sprache auf afrikanischen 
Inschriften. A review of the present state of opinion regarding 
African Latin is followed by an examination of the inscriptions 
from that region as regards inflection and syntax, where the 
results are negative; and from the point of view of word-forma- 
tion, vocabulary and style, where the harvest is greater. 


203-220. W. Kalb, Zur Analyse von Justinians Institutionen. 
An examination of the work on the basis of its language and 
style, with a criticism especially of Ferrini, Intorno ai passi 
comuni ai Digesti ed alle Istituzioni (Rendiconti del Istituto di dir. 
Lombardo, Serie II, Vol. XXII, pp. 826 ff.) and Sulle fonti delle 
Istituzioni (Memorie del Istituto Lombardo, Vol. XVIII, pp. 
131 ff.). Kalb expresses the belief that there is a demand for 
an edition of the Institutions which shall show their sources, and 
presents eight specimen pages of such a work. 


221-234. A. Kohler, Zur Etymologie und Syntax von ecce 
und em. A reply to criticisms of the etymology of ecce sug- 
gested in the article in ALL. V. 16 ff. Stowasser,in Jahresb. des 
kk. Franz-Jos.-Gym. zu Wien, 1891, xv-xxiii, sees in ecce an 
imperative = zye; while J. Bach, in Studemunds Stud. Vol. II 
(Berlin, 1891), 387-415, derives it from the root ak. Both agree 
in deriving eccum and eccos from ecc’hum and ecc’hos. Kohler 
regards the connection between ecce and em as too close to admit 
of separating the two words. 

234. E. Wolfflin, Andromaca aecmalotos. These forms repre- 
sent the spelling of Ennius. See Non. 402. 3; 515. 13; 292. 8. 

235-277. Ph. Thielmann, Die lateinische Uebersetzung des 
Buches der Weisheit. Believing that most light can be thrown on 
31 
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the question whether there were one or several pre-Hieronyman 
translations of the Bible by an analysis of the language and 
style of the Books of Wisdom, of Sirach, Baruch, and Maccabees, 
Thielmann devotes his attention in this article to the first. He 
believes it to be African in its origin and at least as early as the 
time of Tertullian. The relation of the translation to the original 
is also discussed. 


278. E. Wolfflin, Red- und re- in Zusammensetzungen. Red- 
is early and classical; reaedificatio, and similar forms occur in 
Hieron. and the Vulgate. The examples of such compounds 
in earlier writers are all disputed, but an undoubted instance in 
the Itala indicates that the usage may have existed in the col- 
loquial speech as early as 200 A, D. 


278. A. Funck, Zu Malacia. Arch. VI. 259. An Etruscan sea- 
goddess Mla, is identified with the goddess Malacia (see ALL. 
VII. 270) by Elia Lattes, 


279-287. E. Wolfflin, Accerso arcesso; accersio arcessio. 
The MSS vary between these spellings. Arcesso is from ar and 
cedo; cf. Porph. in Hor. Epist. I. 17. 50. When ar passed out 
of use, it was replaced by ad in adveho, etc., but in accerso 
metathesis took place. The word is not connected with accio. 
Arcesso is the classical, accerso the popular form. The former 
prevails in Caesar and Cicero, the latter in Terence, Petronius, 
and the Itala. In the case of Plautus the transmission is un- 
certain, but the archaic form is arcesso, except for Ter. The 
regular form accesso, which is not recognized by grammarians, 
ancient or modern, occurs occasionally in MSS. There follows 
an examination of the various forms of the perfect and other 
tense forms. 


287-288. C. Scheffs, Zu Candidus Arianus. This writer in- 
spired some of the works of Marius Victorinus Afer, and many 
of the linguistic characteristics attributed to the latter are really 
his. Both are neglected by the lexicographers and a new edition 
of each is needed. There follows a list of words not found in 
DuCange-Favre, Forcellini, Georges, Klotz, and Ronsch’s Itala. 


289-297. Miscellen. B. Maurenbrecher, Zu faliskischen Bech- 
erinschrift. These are regarded by Deecke as forgeries. The 
only basis for this belief is the form foied, which M. regards as an 
error for fodie, an adv. from *foios (root, dhoi) meaning “lux- 
uriously”. Mavors, Mamers, Martses. Maure in CIL. I. 63 does 
not contain a diphthong, but the r is syllabic. Mavors is not 
older than Mars, and thesecond part is related to vorto. Mamers 
is Ma-mars; cf. Mamurius, etc. Marsus is from Mart-tos and 
Martses (Schneid. 83) is dat. plur. fem.= Martsais. Plurimus und 
Verwandtes. Rejects Brugmann’s derivation of plus from *pleuos 
in favor of *plois, from plo-. Hence *plo-isimus, ploirume, and 
plurimus. Plous in the Sen. Cons. de Bacch. is a substantive 
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from plo-us. We thus have a series: plo- (ploira, ploirume, 
plous); plé- (plénus, plébes, plérus); plé-(pleores and plisima = 
*pleisima); while amplos and poplos contain the grade pl-. 
Saeturnus. Not from *saviturnus (cf. Skt. savitar) but a vulgar 
spelling for Séturnus (cf. sévi). The later Saturnus arose by 
popular etymology, which connected the word with sator. Cf. 
Keller, Volksetymologie, p. 36. 


C. Weyman, Genibus nixis. This should be read in Cyprian, 
De Op. et El. 6. p. 378. 7 Hartel, and in Dictys III, 22, 
p. 64. 24 Meister, instead of genibus nixus, since it has good MS 
authority and occurs elsewhere. Abyssus. Another example of 
the word from Cypr. Gall. gen. 288 P. Cf. ALL. VII. 529. 
Accedo—dmépyoua. Calls attention to a note in Usener’s Le- 
genden der Pelagia, p. 49. Cf. ALL. VII. 535. 


E. Ludwig, Prapositionales retro. Would read retro se in 
Sedul. Pasch. op. 1., 168, Vienna ed. Suggests that the use is 
confined to personal pronouns, but the editor cites an example of 
retro governing a noun in Apul. Met. 6. 8. 


E. Wolfflin, Zur Konstruktion der Stadtenamen. The use of 
the preposition at first was due to special conditions. Thus ad 
Brundisium venire of ships, which did not enter the town, ad 
Baias of the neighboring villas. The preposition was also ccmmon 
with Greek nouns which did not form a locative. Later these 
distinctions were lost sight of and the prepositional construction 
became the rule in the Romance languages. Zur Konstruktion 
von patere. In Flor. Praef., sequens aetas ducentis quinquaginta 
annis patet, would read annos with cod. Nazarianus, since no ex- 
amples of the abl. with patere seem to exist. Vel, ein Imperativ- 
form. Favors the view of Skutsch, Forsch. zur lat. Gramm. 


P- 55: 
B. Kiibler, Nachtrage zu S. 161 ff. Corrections of and ad- 
ditions to his article on the Latin language in African inscriptions. 


298-312. Review of the Literature for 1891 and 1892. 


313-338. W. Meyer-Liibke, Zur Geschichte der lateinischen 
Abstracta. A discussion of the words formed with the suffixes 
-OFr, -ura, -tas, -itia, and -ia. 


338. J. Hausleiter, Ein Infinitivus Futuri Passivi auf -uiri bei 
Augustin. In Aug. Enchiridion ad Laurentium c. 67 instead of 
puniri we should read punituiri= punitum iri. The Benedictine 
ed. (Antwerp, 1701) records a variant reading punituri, which 
is evidently a scribe’s “correction” of punituiri. 


339-368. Gabel-Weise, Zur Latinisierung griechischer Worter. 
Abridgment of a paper by O. Weise entitled De vocibus Graecis 
ante Ciceronis aetatem in linguam Latinam tralatis. Lists of 
Latinized Greek words and of native Greek words found in 
the Latin writers down to and including Varro. The lists are 
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complete for Varro, but in the case of the other writers contain 
only the words used for the first time by each. These are fol- 
lowed by notes on the form of the Latinized words. 


368. F. Skutsch, Restutus. This word is formed by dissimi- 
lation from Restitutus. Cf. the inscr. in Notizie degli Scavi, 1891, 
p. 262, where Restitutus is scanned as a trisyllable. 


369-396. A. Funck, Glossographische Studien, Three lists 
of words from the Corp. Gloss. comprising 181 new words, not 
found in the 7th ed. of Georges, 30 words which appear in new 
forms, including substantives formed from adjectives by ellipsis, 
and 11 for which new definitions are given. These lists show the 
development of the spoken language. 


396. C. Weyman, Gibbus. This word may refer to a natural 
as well as to an unnatural protuberance. Hence it is equivalent 
to papillae in Juv. X. 294 f., as was suggested by Biicheler, Rh. 
M. XLII. 472. Cf. Ambros. Hexaem. VI. 9. 60 frontis malarum- 
que gibbi, and Amm. Marc. XX, 3. 11. 


397-411. C. Weyman, Zu den Sprichwortern und sprichwort- 
lichen Redensarten der Romer. A continuation of the article 
in ALL. VIII. 23 ff. : 


412. E, Wolfflin, Amplare, ampliare, amplificare. The proper 
denominative from amplus is amplare, Pacuv. ap. Non. 506. 26. 
Ampliare is from the adv. amplius, at first in a juristic sense, 
Auct. ad Her. IV. 36. 48, Cic. Caec. 29, and Liv. It was confused 
with amplare, the earliest instances being Bell. Hisp. 42, Hor. Sat. 
I. 4. 32, Mon. Ancyr. 4.15. In the juristic sense Cic. and Caes. 
used amplificare instead of amplare, and this word afterwards 
became a terminus technicus of Rhetoric. 


413-420. Die neuen Scholien zu Terenz. An examination of 
the language of the scholia collected by Schlee from MSS dating 
from the ninth to the eleventh century, under the title com- 
mentarius antiquior (Scholia Terentiana, 1893). The scholia in 
question consist of a commentary, preambles, and notes explana- 
tory of words or phrases or of matters of antiquities. The first 
in its present form cannot be earlier than the ninth century, since 
it contains citations from Paulus, nor can it be a literal translation 
of an older pagan grammarian, as the writer is evidently a Christian. 
No knowledge is shown of literature which was not well known 
in the Carolingian period. The older part of the Commentarius 
Antiquior may date back to the fourth century. The preambles 
are written in fairly good Latin without ecclesiastical coloring, 
and are probably drawn directly from an earlier source. The 
rest of the Scholia also show signs of the use of an earlier 
source, especially in the stage directions. The examination of 
the language suggests a single source, and the name of the writer 
is conjectured from the colophon of cod. G to be Pompeius, who 
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may or may not be the grammarian of that name. A list of new 
words is given. 


420. E. Wolfflin, Zur Prosodie des Tibull. In 1. 3.18 the 
general usage of Tibullus, to which that of Horace does not 
correspond, demands that sacram should be scanned with a short 
penult. 


421-440. E.Wolfflin, Die Etymologieen der lateinischen Gram- 
matiker. An historical survey, in which the fondness of the 
Romans for etymologizing is pointed out, is followed by a detailed 
examination, under the heads: Onomatopoetic words; Etymol- 
ogies a contrario (lucus a non lucendo and the like) ; Composition 
and derivation. 


441-453. Miscellen. E. Lattes, Malacia. Mlay (see ALL. VIII. 
278) appears both as a goddess of the sea and of the under-world; 
cf. Venus Libitina. Malacia is used by Plin. N. H. 23. 105 and 
107 and 27. 48 in the sense of nausea. 


W. M. Lindsay, Varia. Anguilla. The earlier form appears 
to be anguila, which is given by the Pal. MSS in Plaut. Pseud. 
747 and by the cod. Puteanus in Mart. 12. 31. 5, and is indicated 
by the Spanish and Portuguese forms. Grabatus. Crebattum, 
the reading of M and L in Auct. de Dub. Nom., Gr. Lat. V. 
537 K. is supported by modern Gk. xpe8Bén, and Breton cravaz 
could come from the vulgar form crebatto- as well as from cra- 
batto-. Quaeritare a muscis. A muscis in Plaut. Poen. 690 is 
slang for duiges, of which the Lat. form would be amussis, sensu 
obscaeno. In Afran. 136 R. the correct reading may be amuscis. 
Sisira may perhaps be used in an obscene sense, as in Greek, 
in Plaut. Truc. 262. The dimin. sisirium might possibly be read 
for sussciri (P) in Men. 432. Vis (plur.). To the examples in 
Neue may be added Liv. Andr. ap. Fest. 532 Thewr. 


F. Skutsch, Dein. Evidence for this as the anteconsonantal 
form from CIL. IV. 2246. 


J. Stowasser, Gumiae oder Gemiae? The word, which means 
“swallow” or “mouthful”, is a loanword from the Semitic and 
admits either spelling. Hence we should follow the MSS and 
read gumias in Lucil. 121 and gemiae in 725. It is a slang term 
as applied to persons. 


B. Kiibler, Zur Sprache der Leges Burgundionum. A study 
of the language, based on the new ed. in Monumenta Germaniae. 
The laws belong to the time of Ennodius and Priscian, and hence 
give testimony to the usage of that period. A more searching 
examination is necessary to throw any light on the characteristics 
of Gallic Latin. 


G. Gréber, Zu den vulgarlateinischen Substraten. A reply to 
a criticism of Schuchardt on his treatment of the Latin quantities 
in the articles on this subject. 


‘ 
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E. Wolfflin, Zum Afrikaner Florus. Further testimony to the 
African origin of Florus (see ALL. VI. 2 ff.) is derived from ex- 
pressions like barbari barbarorum, urbem urbium, etc., which are 
regarded as Semitisms. Similar expressions, however, occur in 
Latin poetry. Pernix. The derivation from pernitor was ancient, 
see Non. p. 368 M., Serv. Aen. 11. 718, and especially Georg. 
3. 320. Pernitor, however, does not occur and the meaning per- 
severans is doubtful. Since pernix is mostly used of swiftness of 
foot (leg), would derive from perna; cf. felix from *fela. The 
word is consciously avoided by Caes. and Cic., possibly as sor- 
didum, since the use of perna of men would be parallel to that 
of pellis for cutis, and dorsum for tergum. 


454-468. Review of the Literature for 1892 and 1893. 


469-481. P. Geyer, Spuren gallischen Lateins bei Marcellus 
Empiricus. Much that is of interest to Romance scholars is found 
in Marc. Empir., who furnishes the only testimony to some Ro- 
mance words and adds to the evidence for others which occur 
but rarely. He throws some light also on the peculiarities of 
Gallic Latin. 


482. P. Geyer, Zur Bezeichnung der Reciprociiat im gallischen 
Latein. Examples of interdonare se and of interdonatio from 
the Formulae Salicae Merkelianae (older part) and Formulae 
Marculfi. Cf. ALL. VII. 343 ff. 


482. C. Weyman, Colligere =tollere. Additional examples 
(see ALL. VIII. 140) from Rufinus’s translation of the Recogni- 
tiones of the pseudo-Clement. Also two possible examples of 
recolligere =“ take up again ”’ from the same source. 


483-494. A. Sonny, Neue Sprichworter und sprichwortliche 
Redensarten der R6mer. After a brief discussion of the definition 
of the subject gives an alphabetical list of additions to the col- 
lections of Otto, Weyman, and Szelinski. 


495-499. E. Lattes, Etruskische Analogieen zu lateinischen 
Africismen. Parallels from Etruscan inscriptions to the fondness 
of African Latin for personal names in -osus, -ica, and -itta 
(Mommsen, Eph. Epigr. IV. 520-524) and to the preference for 
adjectives in -alis and -icius (ALL. VIII, 169, 201). Also a 
parallel to centenarium (ALL. VII. 185). Saeturnus beside 
Saturnus (cf. ALL. VIII. 292 ff.) may be explained in accordance 
with the laws of Etruscan phonology, as well as the form Sateurnus. 
These forms occur in an inscription found in the Etruscan territory. 


500. G. Schepps, Anxicia (cf. ALL. II. 339 f.). Instead of 
changing Anxicia meretrix (C. gloss. II. 566. 34) to Anxicia forfex 
with Gotz, would emend to Angitia meretrix. Angitia refers to 
Medea and meretrix is misapplied through confusion with Circe. 


500. A. Sonny, Lupana. This word should perhaps be read 
in Hieron. Epist. 117. 7 (958 Migne) instead of Lupanarium. 
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501-560. Ph. Thielmann, Die lateinische Uebersetzung des 
Buches Sirach. An examination of the language and style of the 
work, partly with the view of confirming the statement of its 
African origin made in ALL. VIII. 235 ff. and by Sittl, Lok. 
Verschied. The translation is assigned to the first half of the 
third century, which is important for the question involved, since 
in the fourth century and later the African Latin, as the language 
of the Church, had spread into other countries. 


561-562. E. W6Olfflin, Supervacaneus, supervacuus, supervacu- 
aneus. The suffix -anus is -nus added to a-stems, but Plautus 
has publicanus and urbanus, and Cato, tripedaneus. Super- 
vacaneus may be derived from supervacare, although this word 
actually occurs for the first time in Gellius. The form super- 
vacaneus is found in Cato, De Re Rust. 12 (twice) and is ap- 
parently the only form used by Cic. Supervacuus is preferred 
by the writers of hexameter verse, and appears first in Horace. 
Livy has it only in his earlier books. Varro ad. Non. 525 M. 
objects to the form, and rightly for his own time and for prose. 
Supervacuaneus is found in Sall. Bell. Cat. 51. 19, according to 
codd. Paris. and Vat. and in 58. 11 according to the best MSS. 
The two oldest MSS give this form in Cic. N. D. 1. 92. 


562. E. Wolfflin, Arcesso accerso. Two verses of Plautus 
throw light on his orthography (see ALL. VIII. 281), Truc. 130 
and Most. 509. In Ter. Andr. 515 the form is accersitum. 


563-585. E. W6olfflin, Die Etymologieen der lateinischen 
Grammatiker. A continuation of the article in ALL. VIII. 
431 ff. An examination of the correct and the false views of the 
gram marians regarding phonetics, under the heads: Commutatio; 
Additio; Demptio; Tralatio (Metathesis) ; Productio, Correptio. 
Principles which are correct in the case of some words are arbi- 
trarily transferred to others to which they do not apply. Thus 
on the basis of gnosco, nosco Cocles is derived from ocles, etc. 


586-599. Miscellen. C. Bliimlein, Zum Wortspiel onus— 
honor. In Varro, LL. 5.:73 would read onus est onos rather than 
honus est honor with Peiper, Rh. M. XXXII. 519. The play is 
a common one and those on honorare—onerare and ornare— 
honorare also occur. 


W. Schmitz, ’Apatoréyov. Would read this for dpeorwyay in H. 
Mt. III. 329. 63 (see ALL. VIII. 379) in the sense of thin-bearded 
(hence the definition malibarbius). 


C. Hoppe, Duplex, Lisae, Torres. Parallels from the glosses 
to Horace’s use of duplex in Odes I. 6. 7. Lisae occurs in Do- 
natus, Aen. VIII. 289. His African origin is doubtful. Doubts 
Lachmann’s reading of torres in Lucr. III. 917, also read by 
Haupt in Manil. IV. 419, since the glosses show that the word 
meant “firebrand”. 
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E. Riess, Naama: decor. Ridiculus. The gloss naama; decor 
(see ALL. VII. 275) is right, but the word is Hebraic. The 
meaning of ridiculus in Firm. Mat. Astrol. III. 3. X (p. 50. 37 ff. 
1533) is “deformed”, a signification not recognized by the 
lexicons. 


J. Denk, Ruribus. A third example (see ALL. VIL. 408) from 
Prisc. Perieg. 32. The form seems to belong to African Latin. 


M. Ihm, Vessillum, vexillum. The earliest instance of the 
change of x to ss is found in an inscr. from Cologne discovered 
in 1886, which is as early as the time of Nero. The greater part 
of the examples occur in Christian sepulchral inscrr., and the 
change did not become general until the fourth century or later 
(Schuchardt, Vok. I. 132; III. 68.) 


*** > Restutus. The derivation from Restitutus (ALL. VIII. 
368) is given by Schuchardt, Vokalismus, II. 436. 


C. W., Zu den Acta Perpetuae. Answers a doubt expressed 
by A. Hilgenfeld that beneficio may be used in a bad sense, 
= maleficio.” 


E. Wolfflin, Beneficio. Merito. Beneficio, originally used in 
its proper sense, e. g. beneficio deorum, came to be used of things 
without life, viae Domitiae beneficio, and finally in the second 
and third centuries of disadvantages, caecitatis beneficio, pauper- 
tatis beneficio. The same course of development is seen in 
merito. Auris. Auricula. The statistics given in ALL. VII. 
309 need a closer examination. The length of the forms must be 
taken into account; thus auricularum and auriculis are rare, 
except as true diminutives. Owing to the possibility of confusion 
with other forms auricula is used instead of auris and auriculae 
for auri. With a weak pronunciation of s auri might be con- 
fused with the nom. or with the gen. Exemplare. An addi- 
tional example of this verb from *Tert. adv. Nationes 1. 5. 
Salvator, Salvare, Mediator, Mediare, Mediante. In Latin salus, 
salvus, servare, and servator formed a series corresponding to 
fero, tuli, latum and the like, since salvare and salvator are not 
found in early or in class. Latin, and perhaps not in Silver Latin. 
The latter is mentioned as rare by Mart. Cap. 5. 510. Salvare is 
vulgar and is perhaps not found before imperial times, since its 
meaning was expressed by servare and salvum facere, reddere, 
etc. In Plin. N. H. 17. 178 salventur is a possibility for saluten- 
tur. Salvator was a creation of eccl. Latin (see Aug. Serm. 
299. 5) and led to the use of salvare. Mediator is also eccl Lat. 
and mediare is relate to it as salvare is to salvator. The only 
pagan writer who uses mediator is Apul. Met. 9. 36 when the 
reading is not certain. Mediante is used almost exclusively in 
the abl. abs. in such expressions as mediante die fasto, though the 
word may also have a local meaning. 
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Umschreibungen mit tempus. Frz. mitan. These are very 
common, e. g. primum tempus (Fr. printemps) for ver, longo 
tempore (Fr. longtemps) for diu, multo tempore (old Fr. mul- 
temps), nullo tempore for numquam, etc. Fr. mitan is for 
medio tempore; cf. milieu for medius locus. While medietas 
meant both “half” and ‘“‘middle”, in Fr. moitié (medietas) was 
used for “half”, and milieu and mitan for “middle.” For 
the transfer from space to time, cf. the opposite change in 
illico = in loco. Ennius und das Bellum Hispaniense. A third 
fragment from Ennius in Bell. Hisp. 5.6. There are also remin- 
iscences of Ennius in the description of the single combat in 
25.4. Perna, Span. Pierna. Perna is compared with Umbrian 
per = pro and originally meant the fore part. It was at first 
generally used in the sense of thigh, but was later confined to 
swine; of men in Enn. Ann. 279 V, and Liv. 22. 51.7. It is not 
used of the feet ; pernio, which applies to the feet, is an example 
of the use of a part for the whole. The application of the word 
perna to men survived in Spain and is preserved in Span. pierna. 


600-616. Review of the Literature for 1903. 
617-621. Necrology. Rudolf Schéll, by E. Wolfflin. 


621-625. Plan zur Begrundung eines Thesaurus linguae 
Latinae. 


625. Dr. Cramer, Anfrage. Stips = Pfahl, Stumpf? Is the 
form stips used in late Latin for stirps ? 


Joun C. ROLFE. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Edited by J. Hoops. Volume XXXIII, 
1904. 


I, G. H. Gerould, The Lay-Folk’s Mass-Book from MS Gg. 
V 31, Cambridge University Library. The text (367 lines) pre- 
ceded by a discussion of the relation of the six MSS. 


G. Krueger, Shakespeareana. A correction of seven or eight 
passages in German versions of Shakespeare. The author also 
attempts emendation of the original in several cases, with the 
usual assurance of such attempts—and the not uncommon super- 
fluity. 

A. Dudbres, Byron, the Admirer and Imitator of Alfieri. After 
quoting Byron’s various statements, indicating his interest in Al- 
fieri, the article traces the influence of Alfieri in Marino Falieri, 
Sardanapalus, and The Two Foscari. This influence appears par- 
ticularly in Marino Falieri, and is there traceable in plot, situation, 
characters, diction, and metre. It proceeds from Alfieri’s La Con- 
giura de’ Pazzi. The influence, while it lasted, was an untortu- 
nate one for Byron, since Alfieri’s classicism and regularity are 
antagonistic to the natural freedom and energy of Byron’s genius. 
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R. Sprenger, On Certain of Longfellow’s Poems. Sprenger 
had traced the sources of the Golden Legend when F. Miinzner’s 
study of the subject appeared in 1897. His results agreed with 
Miinzner’s, and he now publishes a few interesting notes upon the 
origin of detailed passages. They are chiefly bits of folk-lore, 
found in Simrock’s Rheinsagen. One, however, is suggested by 
Konrad von Fusserbrunn’s Kindheit Jesu, and another by Christ- 
mann’s Geschichte des Klosters Hirschau, 1782. Correspon- 
dences are also cited between Evangeline 129 and von Droste- 
Hiilshoft’s Neujahrsnacht ; between The Reaper and the Flowers 
and Brentano’s Erntelied ; between The Slave’s Dream and Freil- 
igrath’s Mohrenfiirst. Other indications of the extent of Long- 
fellow’s acquaintance with German literature and tradition, par- 
ticularly Goethe, are pointed out. 


J. Ellinger, On the Position of Adverbs and Adverbial Modi- 
fiers. Excerpts from writers of the last fifty years, showing the 
practice of inserting the adverbial modifier between the verb and 
its object. 


Miscellen. A. E. H. Swaen, Contributions to Anglo-Saxon Lexi- 
cography. Quotations illustrating the meaning or idiomatic use 
of twenty-three words. E. Hackauf publishes the variants in MSS 
Add. 10036 B and Harl. 2382 C in the text of the oldest ME ver- 
sion of the Assumptio Mariz. Van Draat cites from Caxton’s 
version of the Dutch Hystorie van Reynaert, several examples to 
illustrate his article on The Loss of the Prefix ve in the Mod. E. 
Verb (Eng. Stud. XXXI. 353ff.) 


II. H. Logeman, Notes on The Merchant of Venice. The more 
important are as follows: wantwit (1.1.6)<c wanwit?; docks 
(1.1.32) probably correct: commodity (1.1.187) means occasion ; 
sand-blind (11.2.33) < samblind (sém, denoting agreement), not 
< samblind as hitherto explained; for sweat (III. 2.210) read 
swear ? ; retain woollen (IV. 1.60), which is partly explained from 
Heywood’s Play of the Weather (1.603). 


C. Winckler, Marston’s Earlier Works and their Relations to 
Shakespeare. The author believes the incident of the statue in 
Winter’s Tale was suggested by Marston’s Pygmalion. Traces 
of influence from the Satires appear chiefly in the roaring of 
Pistol. 

J. LeG. Brerton. Notes on the Texts of Marston. Fourteen 
pages of textual notes on all of Marston’s works. 

H. Willert. Zhat which and those who. Quotations illustrat- 
ing modern idiomatic use of these phrases. 

P. F. van Draat. The Relative ‘haf with Breakstress (cf. Sweet’s 
Grammar, § 1895). The author modifies Sweet’s statement that 
that does not take a stress when separated from the rest ofits sen- 
tence by an inserted group or clause. 
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An excellent review by Jespersen of Sarrazin’s revision of 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon deserves mention. After many 
detailed corrections and comments, he says the book ‘gives us 
conclusive proof . . . that Bacon cannot possibly have written 
Shakespeare’s works, for no two authors belonging to the same 
country and the same period have probably differed more than 
these two in their manner of handling the common language’. 
He cites several cases in point, and concludes with an appeal for 
similar works on Jonson, Kyd, Marlowe, etc. 


Among the Miscellen, van Draat points an interesting plagi- 
arism in Beaconsfield’s Vivian Grey, Bk. V, Ch. 1, where a 
passage of some one hundred and fifty words is taken, with slight 
modification, from Browne’s Urn Burial, Ch. 5. 


III. A. H. R. Fairchild. The Phoenix and the Turtle. ‘The 
Phoenix and the Turtle belongs to that class of poems connected 
with the institution (real or otherwise ) known as the Court of 
Love. It has a twofold source, stanzas 1-5 especially being sug- 
gested by Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules, Part IV; the remaining 
stanzas being adopted to these from the emblem literature and 
conceptions of Shakespeare’s period.’ This thesis is discussed 
under three heads: Source, Interpretation, Occasion. On the 
last point the author favors the theory that the poem was not a 
valentine poem, but written merely ‘in compliance. . . with a 
prevalent literary vogue, which encouraged the writing of Court 
of Love poems of a modified character; that it has no recondite 
meaning beyond that involved in the historic conditions of its 
production ; that it contains no allusions either to the poet’s own 
life or to that of another ’. 


W. J. Lawrence. Plays within Plays. A study of the subject 
with special reference to ‘the physical conditions of the Eliza- 
bethan-Stuart Stage’. The author distinguishes between (1 ) 
earlier interpolations essentially unrelated to the main plot, which 
were probably suggested by Italian infermezzi, and ceased after 
Heywood’s Love’s Mistress; and (2) such ‘by-plays’ as are 
really part of the plot, of which early examples are found in Sir 
Thomas More, and in The Spanish Tragedy. These are not 
of Italian origin. They appear in various forms, such as that in 
Hamlet, or the masque, a form in which Middleton excelled. 

Sometimes the proportions are reversed and the ‘by-play’ 
predominates as in The Taming of the Shrew, or the two ele- 
ments may be inextricably mingled throughout as in The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle. The doing-away with the balcony, and 
the addition of movable stage-setting and act-drop at the Restora- 
tion put an end to the old use of this device. Pe. 


Vol. XXXIV, 1904. I. R. Koppel. The Uncritical Practice 
of Editors of Shakespeare in designating the Time and Place of 
Scenes, and their Imperfect Knowledge of Stage-management and 
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Presentation of the Early English Drama. The early dramatists 
in many cases presented entire scenes without any indication of 
the particular place of the action, simply because defintion of the - 
place of action was unnecessary to plot or dramatic effect, and, on 
the unfurnished Elizabethan stage, would not be missed. Or, 
again, allusions in the dialogue show that the location of a scene 
indicated near its beginning, has been forgotten by the dramatist 
before its close, or has been changed altogether. Later editors, 
however, accustomed to a more restricted stage, have often for- 
gotten this, and have reduced some plays toa needlessly elaborate, 
and hence inartistic, subdivision ofscenes. Koppel cites anumber 
of instances, among them Act II of Othello which in the Folio 
comprised two scenes, but has since been split into three, and by 
the same token would admit of four. An instance of implied 
change of scene which has escaped anatomizing commentators — 
and Koppel as well — is in Henry IV, Part I, II. 2, where, at line 
95, the stage is for a moment cleared, and the scene is supposed 
to shift from a point part way up Gadshill to the bottom. 


L. Nimstanley, Shelley as a Nature Poet. The subject is 
rather superficially treated under four heads: The Influence of 
Wordsworth; of Science; of Greek Mythology; and Reminiscences 
of Older Methods. Wordsworth is said to have influenced Shel- 
ley more than he did Byron or Keats, and Alastor is called 
‘the most Wordsworthian of Shelley’s poems’. 


W. van der Gaaf, Remarks on pencan and its ME and Mod 
E Representatives. In OE the uninflected infinitive with pe- 
¢an is preferred, and indeed is exclusive in poetry. It precedes 
the verb, while the inflected form follows it. In ME the unin- 
flected use of the infinitive with pexcan passes gradually away. 
The three distinct modern meanings are ‘intend’, ‘expect’, 
‘suppose’, in order of development. ‘To think [somebody] 
evil’ ([alicut] insidias moliri, mala cogitare) is an idiom due to 
Biblical influence, and dates at least from the Vespasian Psalter 
(early ninth century). 


P. Fijn van Draat, Recently. The word is of comparatively 
rare occurrence in the eighteenth ceutury, and in the nineteenth 
until the last decade or two. The various meanings are abun- 
dantly illustrated from periodical literature. 


In reviewing Ortmann’s Formen und Syntax des Verbs bei 
Wycliffe und Purvey, van Draat says, ‘ until a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago critics vied with each other in praising Wyclyffe’. 
But the study of his language and art have been too long neg- 
lected. Jespersen, in a notice of Jiriczek’s edition of Gill’s Lo- 
gonomia Anglica (1621), criticizes Ellis’s great work on Early 
English Pronunciation for imperfect interpretation of the old pho- 
netic systems in his transcriptions. Such careful editions as this, 
of early grammarians must help to remedy this defect. An elab- 
orate review of Kroder’s Shelley’s Verskunst, by Van Dam con- 
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tains some original material. Swaen prints several notes in his 
comment upon Bang’s edition of Chettle and Day’s Blind Beg- 
gar of Bednall Green. Hathaway’s edition of the Alchemist 
(Yale Studies XVII) is, according to Koeppel, ‘ ein neuer Beweis 
dafiir, mit welchem Eifer, und unter welch giinstigen Verhiltnis- 
sen, an verschiedenen der Amerikanischen Universitaten unsere 
Studien betrieben worden’. Todhunter contributes excellent re- 
views of Ainger’s Crabbe and Chesterton’s Browning in the Eng- 
lish Men of Letter series. The latter he calls ‘too much of an 
essay, and too little of a guide’. 


In the Miscellen, J. H. Kern shows that the American word 
vendue came not directly from the French, but was adopted be- 
fore 1664 from the Dutch, through contact with the Dutch West 
India Company in its operations about New Amsterdam. H. 
Spies prints a number of literary allusions to Gower, and notes 
on MSS of the Confessio Amantus. 


II. Ph. Aronstein, Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. A general 
comparison. 


H. Richter, Humor in George Eliot. Chiefly a comparative 
study. The novelist’s gift of humor was deeply rooted in her 
character, and closely allied with her other powers. The humor 
in her works is not a separable element, but is permeated with 
various other qualities of her art. Yet it is thoroughly subordi- 
nated to a higher purpose. 


H. Logeman, The 2 in nightingale. The author traces this 
much discussed phenomenon, not to analogy (cf. Bradley, Mod- 
ern Philology I, 203), but, following Jespersen’s lead (Engl. 
Stud. XXXI.239 ff.), to the nasal tendency of all unstressed vowels, 
which is particularly strong in the phonetic combinations required 
for this and similar words. 


The more elaborate reviews in this number discuss the follow- 
ing words: Wiil, Die Tauglichkeit und die Aussichten der Eng- 
lischen Sprache als Weltsprache, etc. (Jespersen); the New 
English Dictionary, vols. III-VIII (Schroer); Garnett and Gos- 
se, English Literature (Koeppel); Trautmann, Finn und Hilde- 
brand (Ehrismann); The Ile of Ladies, brsg. von Sherzer 
(Fehr); Heise, Die Gleichnisse in Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
(Wiilfing) ; von Mauntz, Heraldik in Diensten der Shakespeare- 
Forschung (Fairchild). 


III. F. P. von Westenholz, The Hamlet Quartos. A discussion 
of verbal differences between Quarto A and Quarto B with the 
twofold purpose of a partial rehabilitation of the commonly dis- 
paraged text of A, and of confirming further the priority of B. 


L. R. M. Strachan. The Poet of Manxland. A brief review 
of the work of T. E. Brown (1830-1897). Writing chiefly under 
the influence of Wordsworth, Brown has devoted himself to a 
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poetic presentation of the life and customs of his native island. 
He wrote Betsey Lee, Fo’c’sle Yarns, The Manx Witch, etc. 


P. F. Van Draat. Drunkard’s English: Sidelights on Phonet- 
ics. ‘The very fact that the intoxicated man exaggerates certain 
tendencies of the speaking community serves to place these tend- 
encies in a better light, or to give us a more correct insight into 
the nature of certain sounds by bringing out nice distinctions that 
could hardly be heard in ordinary speech.’ These tendencies 
are, of course, those of phonetic weakening, leveling, and sim- 
plification. Three pages of examples, chiefly from Punch, are 
followed by a brief discussion of various phenomena. 


Scherm’s extended notice of Hofmiller’s Die Ersten sechs Mas- 
ken Ben Jonson’s in ihrem Verhaltniss zur Antiken Literature, 
is an implied invitation of scholars to a thorough and enlightened 
study of Jonson’s relations to the classics. Apropos of Stanger’s 
Gemeinsame Motive in Ben Jonson’s und Moliere’s Lustspielen, 
Aronstein remarks: ‘Im ganzen ist die Untersuchung zu 
mechanisch und oberflachlich. 


The more important notes among the Miscellen are: from 
F. P. Prick, on Hollandische Parallelen zu ‘Londonismen’; from 
H. Fernow, on Richard II V. 3. 134 (Twice saying ‘pardon’ doth 
not pardon twain’); and from the remains of E. Kélbing on 
matter in volumes I and II of his edition of Byron. 


Princeton University. CHARLES G. OsGooD, JR. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


On the anniversary of JEBB’s lamented death I took in hand 
again his Bacchylides which I had laid aside to pay my brief and 
hurried tribute to his memory (A. J. P. XXVI 491). That tribute 
was sadly inadequate, but of one thing I do not repent me, the 
Bacchylidean verses with which I prefaced what I had to say: 
dpera 8 pév redevrabcioa 8 avdpi Kai etre Odvy 
dyakpa. True, Bacchylides seems to have had 
the spirit of prophecy when he sang in the same ode: ed 8€ Aaya 
Xapirwy re Oavpacbeis Bporay alay’ édvoev, and these apt verses 
were duly quoted by another admirer in commemoration of the 
departed scholar. But I was thinking rather of the words of 
Bourget in L’Etape: L’idée de l’effort s’associe trop aisément 
dans les Ames délicates 4 l’idée de mérite; elles sont toujours 
tentées de se mésestimer de ce qui leur plait et de s’estimer de ce 
qui leur cofite; and JEBB’s ame délicate would have valued the 
dpera éripoyOos. The scholar’s life is a laborious one; and though 
no one envies the reputation of a Joannes Philoponos, Jack All- 
Work, the surname is the surname of our tribe. Those who 
see new paths, who explore new paths, must work hard. idias 
ddovs Giidrova giceas. Patience has well been called ‘in- 
spiration in detail’, and the keener the intellect, the quicker the 
imagination, the more total the surrender to the great obligation 
of patient toil, and the greater the pride in the fulfilment of the 
primary duty. 


My marginal notes on JEBB’s Bacchylides are hardly worthy 
of a place even in the capharnaum of Brief Mention. Here and 
there another Pindaric parallel, here and there a divergent syn- 
tactical interpretation, here and there a mild protest, here and 
there an expression of pleasure at confirmations of my own 
judgment, not infrequently ready acceptance of tacit corrections 
and suggestions. Tacit, for Jebb seldom mentions other workers 
in the same field. In his special domain a man of his direct 
vision owed nothing to anyone; and his happy phrasings have 
made his commentaries a storehouse of observations, to which 
annotators gladly refer, sometimes for phenomena, which in less 
perfect statement have long been the common property of Hel- 
lenists. So the reviewer in the Spectator of Dec. 16, 1905, whom 
I like to think of as one and indivisible in fallibility (A. J. P. 
XXVI 490) called attention to JEBB’s subtlety in emphasizing 
the dual in Pind. P. 1, 94 whereas the significance of the dual in 
a dialect that does not favor the dual is something that lies quite 
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on the surface. One must know in order to praise aright. But 
this reminds me that JEBB (p. 19) expresses a decided dissidence 
from my views on this passage, where I suggest—it was a mere 
suggestion—that Aoyios may refer to panegyrists. ‘It is more 
than doubtful’, he says, ‘whether there is any reference to pane- 
gyric oratory; and it seems certain that there is none to the art 
of rhetoric’? But rhetoric must have been an art even in the 
days of Pindar, and granting that the réyyn of Teisias was not 
published in the life-time of Pindar, a written réyvy presupposes 
an oral réyyn, presupposes a school of long duration, and nothing 
would seem to be more natural than that Pindar should utter 
a note of protest against the new lights of rhetoricians, who were 
fast becoming formidable rivals. It is rather singular that Isok- 
rates, who is often paralleled with Pindar (A. J. P. XXVI 238), 
should have been a follower of the Sicilian school, and should 
have proclaimed the triumph of an art that Pindar on this theory 
should at most have tolerated. Inthe only two passages in Pindar 
(P. 1, 94 and N. 6, 45), in which Adyos is certain, we are not 
forced to take it in the Herodotean sense of ‘chronicler’, and 
although Aéyios, ‘eloquent’, has no warrant before Euripides, the 
assumption of the meaning in Pindar removes a serious difficulty 
in the interpretation of Aoyionow in N. 6, 45. Adyos, as we all know, 
is a post-Homeric word and Pindar’s use of it is very suggestive. 


No sooner does a fresh number of the Journal come out than 
I find myself confronted with blunders that have escaped not only 
my eyes but sharper eyes than mine; and the fair pages of JEBB’s 
Bacchylides are not free from vagaries of the types and slips of 
the pen which may serve to comfort those who are greatly guilty 
of the like. Being myself given to ‘heterophasy’ a better word 
than Richard Grant White’s ‘heterophemy’ (A. J. P. XXI 229) 
the substitution of ‘Theseus’ for ‘Aegeus’, p. 230, 1. 6 from 
bottom, was no surprise. So Schmidt in his Synonymik says 
that Homer uses yp7 only once; he meant di. In the first edition of 
his Griechische Literaturgeschichte, Christ puts the scene of Plato’s 
Phaedrus on the banks of the Cephissus; he meant the Ilissus. 
And just so, A. J. P. XXVI 242, 1. 5, I wrote ‘ Acharnian’ when 
I meant ‘Megarian’. A determined quest of such things will 
reveal mistakes in almost any book, and I note only those that 
attracted my attention for other reasons. So p. 89, 1. 11, for XV 
read V; on 3, 58 for XVII read XVI (A. J. P. XXIV 483); 
On 5, 102 for 265 read 365; on 18, 11 for O. read P. This last 
mistake is very familiar to me in my own practice, and a valued 
correspondent from the other end of the world has called my 
attention to the same error, A. J. P. XXVII 206, 1. 1 where 
for O. read P., a false reference repeated from S. C. G. § 310. 
In the Vocabulary under éére read I. 33, érmére. 
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JeBB’s translation of Bacchylides suggests pages of admiring 
comment. His deft touch brings to the consciousness of other 
translators the thumbness, so to speak, of their fingers, and the 
bits of Pindar that he has rendered fill me with rueful admiration. 
In my Greek Syntax (§ 442) I have appealed to JEBB against the 
wooden uniformitarianism of the usual renderings of the optative 
with a (A. J. P. XIV 499). That he should have translated 
gepvav ‘Stately’ (16, 109), was a decided comfort to me in view 
of the counter-opinion of my good friend, J. H. Heinrich Schmidt, 
the synonymist (A. J. P. VII 467); and I was pleased to see 
(on B. 1, 29) that he admitted the possibility of eddeiehov’s meaning 
‘sunny’ in Pindar O. 1, 111, especially as I waxed lyrical when 
I saw Kronion ‘bathed in sunlight’ and remembered my interpre- 
tation of the passage (Atl. Monthly, May, 1897). And yet dissent 
at points is inevitable; and no matter how well graced the actor, 
one interprets Shakespeare for oneself. To one who tries to look 
at a language face to face, translation is a hindrance as well as 
a help; and the happy rendering of an imaginary difference is no 
proof of the difference (A. J. P. XIX 231). A disputed point 
in syntax is not to be settled in that way; and as great a man 
as Gottfried Hermann fooled himself as well as others by his 
Latin renderings of the moods (A. J. P. II 480). Of course, 
when JesB lends the charm of his diction to an interpretation 
that I cannot accept, I am exceeding sorrowful, but I cannot 
believe that he is right in his adoption of Wilamowitz’s under- 


standing of Timotheos’ amorov dyxd\topa atpas. ‘Who 
treacherously embraces me while the breeze sweeps over thy 
surges’ is admirably Timothean, and it is fair to say that this 
version has ample support from translators that are more gifted 
in expression than I am and less dependent on syntax; but I still 
contend that the obvious translation is the right one (see A. J. P. 
XXIV 234). 


To the literature of the section on Ceos (p. 4), I would add the 
interesting article of Professor Manatt, ‘Bacchylides and his 
native isle’, in the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1898. On p. 64 
we read that ‘ Bacchylides is peculiarly prone to bestow two 
or more epithets on the same person’. But the double epithets 
belong to the lyric sphere, and Pindar does not disdain them so 
that the point would be brought out more clearly by a few figures 
such as Fraccaroli has given us on Bacchylides’ use of epithets 
in his Bacchilide, Rivista di Filologia, 1898, p. 89—duly noted 
by his adoring disciple, TACCONE (p. xl), whose PBacchilide 
(Torino, Loescher), is laid on my table even while I am writing 
this notice. On p. 85 ‘Pindar neglects “position” more often 
than Bacchylides and Simonides do, coming nearer in this 
respect to the practice of Attic tragedy’. Dustinguendum est. 
Breyer has shown that in the lengthening of vowels before mutes 
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and liquids Pindar’s dactylo-epitrites approach very closely to 
Homeric usage, whilst the logaoedic and paeonian strophes 
deviate from that standard and approach the Attic norm, just as 
the proportion of imperfects and aorists varies according to the 
metres (A. J. P. [V 162). An observation of this kind is ample 
reward for much wearisome tabulation, and I am not perturbed 
by the oditer dictum of a classical master now much in vogue 
as an essayist: ‘Grammar does not help one to understand an 
author or to appreciate a style’. On 3, 5: The remark that 
Pindar in O. 5, 18 has ’AAgedr edpd péovra, but elsewhere dispenses 
with an epithet for the famous river would have gained in interest, 
if he had noted this as another of the many little things that 
serve to cast suspicion on the Pindaric origin of the poem. On 
5, 13: ‘xdewds, though we have just had «deeyrdy, a strong example 
of verbal repetition which the change of dialectic form scarcely 
palliates’s He should have added ‘to modern taste’. See 
Schroeder’s Prolegomena to Pindar, 43. Our mania for rotxiaA‘a, 
which has come down to us in a straight line from Cicero, as 
Cicero’s mania had come down to him from Isokrates and Plato, 
is a second nature. It is boldly proclaimed by the spokesman 
of the translators of the Authorized Version and asserts itself at 
every turn down to our own day. The English essayist to 
whom I have just referred quotes, ‘Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of 
the perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart’, and straightway 
exclaims: ‘How careless the repetition of “ stuff’d” “stuff” in 
that line’; and reading Ar. Ran. 234, 247 one wonders what 
modern poet would have dared to repeat so vivid an epithet as 
évvdpov in the space of fifty words. On 5, 48: ‘The historic 
present here is unusual but intelligible’. If, as I contend, the 
historic present is excluded from Pindar, we have an interesting 
point of difference, over which, by the way, TACCONE becomes 
enthusiastic. On 5, 110: Jebb writes eicdvray pédoe and says 
‘ dv COUld be explained only as an archaizing imitation 
of the Homeric és xe with optative’. There is a similar passage in 
Pindar P. 9, 129 which cannot be got rid of by the simple process 
that changes ¢icayr’ dy into an analogical eiodvrav. On 5, 161: mpoo- 
wWeiv, 10, 23: mecdvra and 16, 43: ideiv, there are elaborate notes on 
the aorists which all fall into the vast category of the negative. 
16, 43 Bacchylides says: od yap dv OédAom’ ideiv aos (neg.), Eur. 
I. T. 608: gas dpav 6é\@ (pos.). So each man goes his own way. 
Smyth simply expects épav, Jebb amply explains idciv, and the 
mechanical soul of the statistician impales the winged word and 
puts it with the other specimens in his butterfly show-case. There 
are a few of them in S. C. G. § 246. 16, 64: ai xe solitary in 
Bacchylides does not occur in Pindar. 17, 42: 8pa only here is 
a marked contrast to Pindar with whom é¢pa is the regnant final 
particle. Insuch matters as these Mrose de syntaxi Bacchylidea 
is of little help. Mrose is content to say that Bacchylides deliber- 
ately avoided the less usual features of Pindaric syntax, but one 
longs for something more definite. One would like to know how 
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the two poets differ in the extent of their practice. So, for 
instance, as to the intrusion of the preposition between adjective 
and substantive or substantive and adjective; and as Jebb was a 
subtle interpreter of syntactical effects, the regret comes back 
so often expressed at the time of his death that he had not given 
us a Pindar from which the world might have learned to appreciate 
the sheen of the plumage as well as the sharpness of the talons 
of the Theban eagle. 


JEBB did noteworthy service for Pindar in his famous essay, 
but even he could hardly have stemmed the tide that is making 
away from the poet. Read the characteristics quoted, A. J. P. 
XXVI 115, 360. Read the characteristic in Die Hellenische 
Kultur, a book recently noticed in this Journal. Read the char- 
acteristic in WILAMOWITZz’s Griechische Literatur; and WILA- 
MOWITZ knows his Pindar as few do, whatever may be thought 
of Mahaffy and Murray. And now comes Professor EDUARD 
SCHWARTZ, and begins the summary of his final judgment of 
Pindar in his Charakterkopfe aus der antiken Literatur (Teubner) 
thus: ‘Pindar ist weder ein reicher noch ein gefalliger Dichter’. 
Assuredly, these judgments are not calculated to win students 
for a poet, of whom I myself have said: ‘ There is an aristocratic 
disdain in his nature that yields only to kindred spirits or to 
faithful service’. True, Professor SCHWARTZ may fairly protest 
that he has warned professionals off the course of popular lectures, 
in which he has rendered his verdict, but Professor SCHWARTZ 
is too important a scholar for anything that he writes to be neg- 
ligible, and this booklet has not been neglected, for it has reached 
a second edition in a comparatively short time. Now no one 
can have a greater distrust of popular lectures than a man who 
has been guilty of some scores of them in his day. The task of 
a popularizer is a difficult one, and it is hard to keep a just mean 
between talking down to one’s audience and shooting over the 
heads of the same. The French are past masters in the art of 
the conférencier, and other nationalities toil after them in vain. 
Whoever heard the late eminent historian, Mr. Freeman, lecture 
to American audiences, cannot fail to recall some of the many 
illustrations he gave unwittingly of Lowell’s famous essay ‘On 
a certain condescension in foreigners’. If we had been children 
in the nursery, he could not have got down more decidedly on 
his intellectual all-fours, as he hammered away at the story of the 
three Englands, and unfolded the mystery of the Oyez! of the 
courts. And I remember another lecturer of less name and 
fame, who brought out with great gravity and impressiveness 
the beggarly elements of the phonetics of English style before 
students, who had made themselves familiar with Dionysius De 
Compositione. Shooting over the heads of an audience is a 
serious fault. Underrating the intelligence of an audience is 
worse. No specialist ought to emerge from the depths to which 
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he has dived without bringing up something rich and strange out 
of the full fathom five.. A popular lecture from which a fellow- 
student can learn nothing is a poor affair; and I am content to 
learn from Professor SCHWARTZ. 


The close texture of Professor SCHWARTZ’s style has for me 
a certain fascination. It demands more concentrated attention 
than one would expect of lectures intended fora popular audience, 
and in his second preface he himself says that he has here and 
there made his language ‘leichter und fliissiger’. It is what 
may be called an anagnostic style, and yields more, the more 
it is pondered, and so too it may be said that the more one 
brings to the study of the matter, the more one takes away. 
Of the contrasted ‘heads’ he has brought before us, my chief 
interest lies in the ‘Hesiod und Pindar’ for obvious reasons, 
and for one not so obvious. His ‘Hesiod und Pindar’ recalls 
with a pang my neglect to make a thorough comparative study, 
acum pulvisculo exhaurire study, as Ritschi used to say, of the 
two poets for the illustration of my edition of the Olympians 
and Pythians, a neglect which I tried to make good, years after- 
wards, by assigning the task to one of my pupils, JOHN ADAMS 
ScoTT, whose paper presents a well-ordered material for the 
study of the subject, which I should have been glad to have, when 
my work was going on; and I cannot help thinking that it was 
ungracious in Professor PEPPMULLER to say, as he did in 
the Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 1 Nov., 1899, that 
Scortt’s dissertation, despite its diligent collection of facts, would 
yield little to a man who had made a special study of the subject, 
the man in his mind being PEPPMULLER himself, who was natu- 
rally nettled at having been anticipated, as most of us would have 
been. Not to summarize ScoTT’s dissertation, one interesting 
fact comes out very distinctly that whenever Homer and Hesiod 
differ, Pindar as a rule leans to the home poet, so that there seems 
to be after all, a bond of union between the Peasant Prophet 
and the Nobleman (not to say ‘Junker’) Poet. For Professor 
SCHWARTZ’s purpose the contrast is the main thing, and this is 
quite in accordance with the general scope of the Charakterkopfe, 
which is to do justice to the individual element so often merged 
in the vague terms ‘classical’, ‘Greek’, ‘Roman’. We are apt 
to emphasize the type too much, important as the type is. 
Strangers see likeness where members of the family fail to discern 
it; and it is because we are more or less strangers that we fail 
to distinguish the lines of difference in the style, in the hand- 
writing of foreigners. One of my German critics amused me very 
much, twenty years ago, by finding a certain likeness between 
my work and Rutherford’s. If Rutherford’s eye ever fell on that 
paragraph, his growl must have been something portentous, 
to judge by the rumble of his recent book on the Aristophanic 
scholia which swells into a roar, as he deals damnation on the 
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Greek rhetoricians of a later day. Of course, Matthew Arnold’s 
postulate of personality in the single line is strained, but there is 
an undeniable fascination as well as possible profit in the search; 
and such a search gives zest even to the study of indexes, for 
which I confess a decided weakness (A. J. P. XVI 525, XXVI 
236). The other day I was looking up éde in Forman’s Index 
to Deinarchos, to complete my study of that demonstrative in 
the orators. According to Forman, Deinarchos does not use éde 
in any form. I have not verified the statement, but I trust 
Forman all the more because Deinarchos was a Corinthian, and 
Fick maintains (Ilias VII) that the Corinthians showed a par- 
tiality for ofros where é3 seems to be imperative. To be sure, 
some of the other orators use dé very little, but one likes to think 
of the xpidwos Anpoobérns as sticking to the ways of his great birth- 
place, if indeed these were the ways of his great birthplace. 
Why should that be more unnatural than that Pindar should 
use the Corinthian form Doreddy in an ode for a Corinthian? 
But unfortunately a little investigation has shown Fick’s generali- 
zation to be more than doubtful and Corinthian ofros must join 
Lokrian re (A. J. P. IX 410), and Arkadian gore (A. J. P. XXIV 
389), into which I was seduced by Plato’s “Irrw Zevs. 


But “Irrw Zevs takes us back to the cantonal type to which 
both Hesiod and Pindar were subject. After all, they were both 
Boeotians; and in my Introductory Essay to Pindar and elsewhere 
(A. J. P. XVI 373), I have had a good word to say for the 
Boeotians and for Boeotia, not untaught of Bergk (L. G. I 715), 
not untouched by sympathy with the underdogs of history, not 
unlessoned by the experience of life. Indeed, I have even gone 
so far as to try to explain the attitude of Pindar and his canton 
during the Persian War. That was twenty years after our war 
was over, and it will hardly be believed that in 1885 I received 
a friendly intimation that it would be more prudent for me to 
screen the parallel lines and to efface the sentence: ‘A little ex- 
perience a a losing side might aid historical vision’. I have 
lived to see a more tolerant day, and I too have become more 
tolerant of divergent estimates of Pindar and in that spirit of 
toleration, I will finish my quotation from Professor SCHWARTZ 
in which he is not so unjust, after all, to the last champion of 
Dorism, the last true believer in Herakles. To the Cynics, 
Herakles was but a lay figure. 


Der Kreis seiner Gedanken ist streng geschlossen, der Pomp seiner Sprache 
steif, die Formen seiner Poesie konventionell, die Sache der er diente war 
langst nicht mehr lebendig und berechtigt zu dauern. Wenn aber der echte 
Dichter darin sich kund gibt, dass seine Rede nach Jahrhunderten und 
Jahrtausenden den verstehenden Leser zwingt ihn zu verehren und zu lieben 
als sei er noch ein lebenswarmer Mensch, dann ist er der echtesten einer ge- 
wesen. In seinen Gedichten lebt er weiter als das wozu er geboren wurde 
und was er sein wollte, als ein Edelmann von Gottes Gnaden. 
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As I read this over I find that I have forgiven the opening 
sentence, and I cannot suppress my satisfaction that Professor 
ScHWARTZ.like Wilamowitz has not flicked away Pindar’s claim 
to be an Aigeid, even if it should prove to be as unsubstantial as 
some of our American pretensions to aristocracy. The belief 
suffices as it has sufficed. éyoi rarépes has always meant so much 
to some people. 


All this is lamentably personal, no doubt, but the predominance 
of the first person in Brief Mention is not only a part of the game 
(A. J. P. XXV 490): it is due in good measure to the growing 
conviction of the writer that blank impersonality is a deadly foe 
to the vitality of our studies, so that I am somewhat remorseful 
at having taken Mr. SHARPLEY to task for his self-assertion, and 
I rejoice greatly that in the absence of American enthusiasm 
(A. J. P. XXVII 228), Mr. SHARPLEY can console himself with 
the plaudits of Continental critics. So Herr WEBER (WV. P. Rund- 
schau, 3. Nov. 1906) actually rebukes my poor old contemporary 
Van HERWERDEN for noticing Mazon’s Peace in his Vindiciae 
Aristophaneae, which he might not have done, if the French 
editor had not presented his work to the venerable scholar, while 
not noticing SHARPLEY’s /eace, as if he had had ample time to 
do so; for, according to Herr WEBER, SHARPLEY’s feace, is 
recognized by the critics as the best of all. And VAN LEEUWEN 
in his Pax, which has appeared since, though he does not refer 
to SHARPLEY, sustains him in that all important interpretation of 
6 xara toiv oxedow (v. 241). If xara roiv cxedoiw could be considered 
reflexive, and Polemos afflicted with the same laxness that befalls 
so many of the followers of Polemos, why then rmAdéy, not riAap 
mov could readily be supplied, and one would have less difficulty 
in accepting this ladleful of the oxép deivev of the scholiasts, 
‘the nonsense and nastiness’, as Rutherford calls it, ‘generated 
from silly and undisciplined minds’ (A Chapter in the History 
of Annotation, p. 388). Mr. SHARPLEyY’Ss attitude then is per- 
fectly correct. ‘Ofttimes nothing profits more than self-esteem ’. 
To finish the quotation would be to spoil it. ‘The first person’, 
as has been remarked (A. J. P. XXIII 7), ‘is to a certain extent 
vulgar in Greek, and we are not surprised that the vulgarian 
Aischines is given to an undue use of the personal pronoun out- 
side of the consecrated range. Is it not ‘better form” in our 
world to suppress “I” in favor of the colorless “one’’, in favor of 
the impersonal passive’? But if one feels strongly, if one thrills 
to the fingertips? In Lysias I, unrivalled masterpiece of 76omro:éa, 
the betrayed husband is freer with his éyé’s than the traitor, 
Aischines, as we may call him for the sake of the antithesis and 
for the sake of Demosthenes; and as a matter of style, let us heed 
what Herbert Spencer says in Facts and Comments, p. 98: 
‘Whether the endeavor to sink the personal in the impersonal 
by using the expression “it is believed’, instead of “I believe”, 
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<or “it has been remarked”, instead of “I have remarked ”> 
is a trait of good style may be doubted; since there is given 
to the reader’s mind a certain needless task in substituting the 
real meaning for the meaning expressed’. However, A. J. P. 
is a convenient substitute for the offensive capital letter. 


W. A. M.: Housman’s introduction to his Manilius (London, 
1903) is pungent reading and is good discipline for any man who 
is bold enough to write a book for his enemy. And yet in spite 
of the Ishmaelitish tone of the work and the savage, nay bar- 
barous, criticism of his predecessors and contemporaries, there 
are bitter truths expressed therein that are enlivened by a grim 
and mordant humor. Bentley, Housman says, was impatient, 
was tyrannical, was too sure of himself, and treated the MSS 
much as if they were fellows of Trinity. And the “ Scientific 
critic unlike the rest of mankind contrives to enjoy the usually 
incompatible luxuries of shirking his work and despising his 
superiors”. Housman’s remarks on the conservative, because 
incompetent, character of the latest criticism as distinguished 
from the wise audacity of Lachmann and Madvig, are well worth 
reading. But why may not the truth be spoken in love? When 
one bears testimony against an evil generation it is not well to 
prejudice the message by arousing the old Adam in the reader, 
and Housman is wonderfully successful in that. ‘The simple 


process of opening one’s mouth and shutting one’s eyes has been 
dignified by the title of ‘ eine streng wissenschaftliche Methode’, 
but rational criticism has been branded with a term of formal 
reprobation ”’. Let no man say that in our effete age the odium 
philologicum has passed away so long as Mr. Housman abides 
with us. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the last number of this Journal (p. 318, lines 21, ff.), I said that the dis- 
cussion of Malevole’s relationship to the melancholy Jaques had recently 
been “revived”, and referred in my note to Dr. E. E. Stoll’s article on 
“Shakspere, Marston, and the Malcontent Type”, Modern Philology, Vol. 
III, pp. 281, ff. 

I used the word “revived” because I recollected, as I thought, that Dr. 
Stoll had, in his own article, referred to some previous discussions of his 
subject. This, however, is not the case. The credit of the discovery belongs 
entirely to Dr. Stoll, and my apologies for the mistake are due both to him 
and to the readers of this Journal. 

KIRBY FLOWER SMITH. 


1 This mordancy seems to have grown on Mr. Housman since the date of 
his contributions to the Journal IX 316 foll., XIII 139 foll. in which the 
Pramnean wine of his criticism is not unduly tart. Fortunate are those in 
whom the bitterness of life does not generate bitterness of temper o¢édp’ 
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CORRIGENDA. 


P, 206, 1. 1, for O. read P. P. 225, 1. 16, read Oxyrhynehus. P. 231, 1. 24, 
omit ‘the use of’. P. 327, 1.13, add uéyac avridixoc. P. 329, 1. 39, for ‘when’ 
read ‘where’. P. 332, 1. 13, for ‘apt’ read ‘ ought’; 1. 15, read ‘ condition’. 
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PROFESSOR GILDERSLEEVE. 


The Johns Hopkins Press has now ready a volume entitled Studies in 
Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve. It contains 527 pages together with a 
photogravure of Professor Gildersleeve. It includes 44 separate papers. 

The volume is dedicated to Professor Gildersleeve in commemora- 
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